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Carrer XX, 
“MY COUSIN JUDITH!” 


|: yeep did not return to Scar Foot that night. He had left 

word with Mrs. Aveson that he might not do so. He remained 
all nght at Mr. Whaley’s, at Yoresett, discussing business matters with 
him. Judith, after her return, sat upstairs with her mother, and 
wondered what made her feel so wretched—what caused the sensa- 
tion of fierce desolation in her heart. Mrs. Conisbrough was quickly 
recovering, and had begun to chat, though scarcely cheerfully. Her 
conversation was hardly of a bracing or inspiriting nature, and the 
blow dealt by the old man’s will was still felt almost in its full force. » 
Likewise, she was a woman much given to wondering what was to | 
become of them all. 

But she no longer raged against Aglionby, and Judith did not 
know whether to be relieved or uneasy at the change. 

On Tuesday morning Dr. Lowther called, and pronounced Mrs, 
Conisbrough quite fit to go home on the following day, as arranged ; 
he added, that she might go downstairs that day, if she chose. 
Judith trembled lest she should decide to do so, but she did not. 
She either could not, or would not face Bernard Aglionby, and, in 
him, her fate. So Judith said to herself, trying to find reasons for 
her mother’s conduct, and striving, too, to still the fears which had 
sprung up in her own breast, to take no heed of the sickening 
qualms of terror which had attacked her at intervals ever since she 
had seen her mother on the morning of the reading of the will—her 
expression, and the sudden failing of her voice; her cowering down ; 
the shudder with which she had shrunk away from Bernard’s direct 
gaze. That incident had marked the first stage of her terrors; the 
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second had been reached when her mother had opened her eyes, and 
spoken her incoherent words about “ Bernarda,” and what Bernarda 
had said. The third and worst phase of her secret fear had been 
entered upon when Aglionby had solemnly assured her that, save his 
grandfather, he had never possessed a rich relation, on either father’s 
or mother’s side. She had pondered upon it all till her heart was 
sick. She saw the deep flush which overspread Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
face, every time that Bernard’s name was mentioned, and her own 
desire to “depart hence and be no more seen” grew stronger every 
hour. Late in the afternoon of Tuesday, Mrs. Conisbrough, tired of 
even pretending to listen to the book which Judith had been reading 
to her, advised the latter to take a walk, adding that she wished to 
be alone, and thought she could go to sleep if she were left. Judith 
complied. She put on her hat and went out into the garden. Once 
there, the recollection came to her mind, that to-morrow she was 
leaving Scar Foot—that after to-morrow it would not be possible for 
her to return here: she took counsel with herself, and advised her- 
self to take her farewell now, and once for all, of the dear familiar 
things which must henceforth be strange to her. Fate was kind, 
in so far as it allowed her to part on friendly terms from Bernard 
Aglionby, but that was all she could expect. If, for the future, she 
were enabled to stay somewhere in shelter and obscurity, and to keep 
silence, what more could be wanted? “By me, and such as me, 
nothing,” she said inwardly, and with some bitterness. 

Tn addition to this feeling, she was wearied of the house, of the 
solitude, and the confinement. Despite her grief and her foreboding, 
she being, if not “a perfect woman,” at least a “ nobly-planned ” one, 
felt strength and vigour in every limb, and a desire for exercise and 
expansion, which would not let her rest. She wandered all round 
the old garden, gathered a spray from the now flowerless “ rose 
without thorns,” which flourished in one corner of it, sat for a minute 
or two in the alcove, and gazed at the prospect on the other side with 
a mournful satisfaction, and then, finding that it was still early, 
wandered down to the lake side, to the little landing-place, where 
the boat with the grass-green sides, and with the name “ Delphine” 
painted on it, was moored. 

“T should like a last row on the lake, dearly,” thought Judith, 
and quickly enough followed the other thought, “and why not?” 
So thought, so decided. She went to the little shed where the oars 
were kept, seized a pair, and sprang into the boat, unchained it from 
its moorings, and with a strong, practised stroke or two, was soon in 
deep water. It gave her a sensation of joy, to be once more here, on 
the bosom of this sweet and glistening Shennamere. She pulled 
slowly, and with many pauses; stopping every now and then to let 
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her boat float, and to enjoy the exquisite panorama of hills surround- 
ing the lake, and of the long, low front of Scar Foot, in its gardens. 
A mist rushed across her eyes and a sob rose to her throat, as she 
beheld it. 

“Ah,” thought Judith, “and this is what will keep rising up in 
my memory at all times, and in all seasons, good or bad. Well, it 
must be, I suppose. Shennamere, good-bye!” 

She had rowed all across the lake, a mile, perhaps, and was almost 
at the opposite shore, beneath the village of Busk. There was a 
gorgeous October sunset, flaming all across the heavens, and casting 
over everything a weird, beautiful light and glamour, and at the same 
time the dusk was creeping on, as it does in October, following 
quickly on the skirts of the sunset. 

She skirted along by the shore, thinking, “I must turn back,” and 
feeling strangely unwilling todo so. She looked at the grassy fringe 
at the edge of the lake, which in summer was always a waste of the 
fair yellow iris; one of the sweetest flowers that blows, to her 
thinking and to mine. She heard the twittering of some ousels, and 
other water birds. She heard the shrill voice of a young woman on 
the road, singing a song. She raised her eyes to look for the young 
woman, wondering whether it were any acquaintance of hers, and 
before her glance had time to wander far enough, it rested, astonished, 
upon the figure of Bernard Aglionby; whose presence on that road, 
and on foot, was a mystery to her, since his way to Scar Foot lay on 
the other side of the lake. 

But he was standing there, had stopped in his walk, evidently, so 
that she knew not from which direction he came, and was now 
lifting his hat to her. 

“ Good-afternoon!” cried Judith quickly, and surprised to feel 
her cheeks grow hot. 

“Good-afternoon,” he responded, coming down to the water’s edge, 
and looking, as usual, very earnest. 

“You are not rowing about here all alone?” he added, in some 
astonishment. 

This question called up a smile to Judith’s face, and she asked, 
leaning on her oars : 

“And why not, pray ?” 

“Tt is dangerous. And you are alone, and a lady.” 

Judith laughed outright. “Shennamere dangerous! That shows 
how little you know about it. I have rowed up and down it since 
I was a child; indeed, any child could do it.” 

“Could it ? I wish you would let me try, then.” 

“ Would you like it, really?” asked Judith, in some surprise. 

“There is nothing I should like better, if you will let me.” 
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“Then see! I will row up to the shore, and you can get in and 
pull me back if you will, for I begin to feel my arms tired. It is 
some time since I have rowed, now.” 

This was easily managed. He took her place, and she took the 
tiller-cords, sitting opposite to him. It was not until after this 
arrangement had been made, and they were rowing back in a 
leisurely manner, towards Scar Foot, that Judith began to feel a 
little wonder as to how it had all happened—how Bernard came to 
be in the boat with her, rowing her home. He was very quiet, she 
noticed, almost subdued, and he looked somewhat tired. His eyes 
rested upon her every now and then with a speculative, half absent 
expression, and he was silent, till at last she said : 

“ How came you on the Lancashire road, Mr. Aglionby, and on 
foot ? I thought you would be driving back from Yoresett.” 

“T did drive as far as the top of the hill above the bridge, and 
then I got out to walk round this way. You must know that I find 
a pleasure which I cannot express, in simply wandering about here, 
and looking at the views. It is perfectly delightful. But I might 
say, how came you to be at this side of the lake, alone and at 
sunset ?” 

“That is nothing surprising, for me. We are leaving to-morrow, 
after which we shall have done with Scar Foot for ever. I have 
been bidding good-bye to it all. The house, the garden, the lake, 
everything.” 

That “everything” came out with an energy which smacked of 
anything but resignation pure and simple. 

“Bidding good-bye? Ah, I must have seemed a bold, insolent 
intruder, at such a moment. I wonder you condescended to speak 
to me. I wonder you did not instantly turn away, and row back 
again, with all speed. Instead of which—I am here with you.” 

Judith did not reply, though their eyes met, and her lips parted. 
It was a jest, but a jest which she found it impossible to answer. 
Aglionby also perhaps judged it best to say nothing more. Yet 
both hearts swelled. Though they maintained silence, both felt 
that there was more to be said. Both knew, as they glided on in the 
sharp evening air, in the weird light of the sunset, that this was 
not the end: other things had yet to happen. Some of the sunset 
glow had already faded, perhaps it had sunk with its warmth and 
fire into their hearts, which were hot; the sky had taken a more 
pallid hue. At the foot of the lake, Addlebrough rose, bleak and 
forbidding ; Judith leaned back, and looked at it, and saw how cold 
it was, but while she knew the chillness of it, she was all the time 
intensely, feverishly conscious of Aglionby’s proximity to herself. 
Now and again, for a second at a time, her eyes were drawn irre- 
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sistibly to his figure. How rapidly had her feelings towards him 
been modified! On the first day she had seen him, he had struck 
her as an enthusiastic provincial politician : he had been no more a real 
person to her than if she had never seen him. Next she had beheld 
him walking behind Mr. Whaley into the parlour at Scar Foot; had 
seen the cool uncompromising curve of his lips, the proud, cold 
glance in his eyes. Then, he had suddenly become the master, the 
possessor, wielding power undisputed and indisputable over what she 
had always considered her own, not graspingly, but from habit and 
association. She had for some time feared and distrusted his hard-: 
ness, but gradually yet quickly those feelings had changed, till 
now, without understanding how, she had got to feela deep admira- 
tion for, and delight in his dark, keen face ; full of strength, full of 
resolution and pride ; it was all softened at the present moment, and 
to her there seemed a beauty not to be described in its sombre tints, 
and in the outline, expressive of such decision and firmness, a firmness 
which had just now lost the old sneering vivacity of eye and lip. 

It all seemed too unstable to be believed in. ‘Would it ever end? 
Gliding onwards, to the accompaniment of a rhythmic splash of the 
oars, and ripple of the water, with the mountains apparently float- 
ingly receding from before them, while the boat darted onwards. A 
month ago, this young man had been an obscure salesman in an 
Irkford warehouse, and she, Judith Conisbrough, had been the sup- 
posed co-heiress, with her sisters, of all John Aglionby’s lands and 
money: now the obscure salesman was in full possession of both the 
lands and the money, while from her, being poor, had been taken 
even that she had, and more had yet to go. She felt no resentment 
towards Aglionby, absolutely none: for herself she experienced a dull 
sensation of pain; a shrinking from the years to come of loneliness, 
neglect, and struggle. She pictured the future, as she glided on in 
the present. He, as soon as he had settled things to his pleasure, 
would get married to that tall, fair girl with whom she had seen him. 
They would live at Scar Foot, or wherever else it list them to live ; 
they would be happy with one another; would rejoice in their pos- 
sessions, and enjoy life side by side:—while she—bah! she im- 
patiently told herself—of what use to repine about it? That only 
made one look foolish. It was so, and that was all about it. The 
sins of the fathers should be relentlessly and unsparingly visited upon 
the children. He—her present companion, had said so, and she 
attached an altogether unreasonable importance to his words. He 
had held that creed in the days of his adversity and poverty, that 
creed of “no forgiveness.” If it had supported him, why not her 
also? True, he was a man, and she was a woman, and all men, save 
the most unhappy and unfortunate of all, were taught and expected 
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to work. She had only been forced to wait. Perhaps, if he had not 
had to work, and been compelled to forget himself and his wrongs in 
toil, he might have proved a harder adversary now than he was. 

The boat glided alongside the landing place. He sprang up, 
jumped upon the boards, and handed her out. 

“Tt is nearly dark,” he observed, and his voice, though low, was 
deep and full, as a voice is wont to be, when deep thoughts or real 
emotion has lately stirred the mind. ‘ We will send out to have the 
things put away.” He walked beside her up the grassy path, as 
silent as she was, and her heart was full. Was it not for the last 
time? As he held the wicket open for her, and then followed her up 
the garden, he said: 

“Miss Conisbrough, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

“ A favour, what is it?” 

“Only a trifle,” said Aglionby. “It is, that you will sing me a 
song to-night—one particular song.” 

“Sing you a song!” ejaculated Judith, amazed. And the request, 
considering the terms on which they stood, was certainly a calm one. 

“Yes, the song I overheard you singing on Sunday night, ‘ Goden 
Abend, Gode Nacht!’ I want to hear it again.” 

They now stood in the porch, and as Judith hesitated, and looked 
at him, she found his eyes bent upon her face, as if he waited, less 
for a reply, than for compliance with his request—or demand—she 
knew not which it was. She conquered her surprise; tried to think 
she felt it to be a matter of entire indifference, and said, “I will sing 
it, if you like.” 

“T do like, very much. And when will you sing it?” he asked, 
pausing at the foot of the stairs. Judith had ascended a step or two. 

“Oh, when Mrs. Aveson calls me down to supper,” she answered 
slowly, her surprise not yet overcome. 

“Thank you. You are very indulgent, and I assure you I feel 
proportionately grateful,” said Aglionby, with a smile which Judith 
knew not how to interpret. She said not a word, but left him at the 
foot of the stairs, with an odd little thrill shooting through her, as 
she thought : 

“T was not wrong. He does delight to be the master—and 
perhaps I ought to have resisted—though I don’t know why. One 
might easily obey that kind of master—but what does it all matter ? 
After to-morrow afternoon, all this will be at an end.” 

Aglionby turned into the parlour, as she went upstairs; the smile 
lingering still on his lips. All the day, off and on, the scene had 
haunted him in imagination—Judith seated at the piano, singing, he 
standing somewhere near her, listening to that one particular song. 
All day, too, he had kept telling himself that, all things considered, it 
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would hardly do to ask her to sing it; that it would look very like 
impertinence if he did; would be presuming on his position—would 
want some more accomplished tactician than he was, to make the 
request come easily and naturally. 

Yet (he thought, as he stood by the window), whether he had done 
it easily or not, it had been done. He had asked her, and she had 
consented. What else would she do for him, he wondered, if he asked 
her. Then came a poignant, regretful wish that he had asked her 
for something else. In reflecting upon the little scene which was 
just over, he felt a keen, pungent pleasure, as he remembered her 
look of surprise, and seemed to see how she gradually yielded to him, 
with a certain unbending of her dignity, which he found indescrib- 
ably and perilously fascinating. 

“T wish I had asked her for something else!” he muttered. “ Why 
had I not my wits about me? A trumpery song! Such a little 
thing! Iam glad I made her understand that it was a trifle. I 
should like to see her look if I asked her a real favour. I should like 
to see how she took it. Something that it would cost her something 
to grant—something the granting of which argued that she looked 
with favour upon one. Would she do it? By Jove, if her pride were 
tamed to it, and she did it at last, it would be worth a man’s while 
to go on his knees for it, whatever it was.” 

He stood by the window, frowning over what seemed to him his 
own obtuseness, till at last a gleam of pleasure flitted across his face. 

“T have it!” he said within himself, with a triumphant smile. 
“T will make her promise. She will not like it, she will chafe under 
it, but she shall promise. The greatest favour she could confer upon 
me, would be to receive a favour from me—and she shall. Then she 
can never look upon me as ‘ nobody ’ again.” 

He rang for lights, and pulled out a bundle of papers which Mr. 
Whaley had given to him to look over, but on trying to study them, 
he found that he could not conjure up the slightest interest in them ; 
that they were, on the contrary, most distasteful to him. He opened 
the window at last, and leaned out, saying to himself, as he flung the 
papers upon the table: 

“Tf she knew what was before her, she would not come down. 
But she has promised, and heaven forbid that I should forewarn and 
forearm her.” 

The night was fine ; moonless, but starlight. He went outside, lit 
his pipe, and paced about. He had been learning from Mr. Whaley 
what a goodly heritage he had entered upon. He was beginning 
to understand how he stood, and what advantages and privileges were 
to be his. All the time that he conned them over, the face of Judith 
Conisbrough seemed to accompany them, and a sense of how unjustly 
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she had been treated, above all others, burnt in his mind. Before he 
went to Irkford, before he did anything else, this question must be 
settled. It should be settled to-night, between him and her. He 
meant first to make her astonished, to see her put on her air of 
queenly surprise at his unembarrassed requests, and then he meant 
her to submit, for her mother’s and sisters’ sake, and, incidentally, for 
his pleasure. 

It was an agreeable picture; one, too, of a kind that was new to 
him. He did not realise its signifiance for himself. He only knew 
that the pleasure of conquest was great, when the obstacle to be 
conquered was strong and beautiful. 

He was roused from these schemes and plans by the sound of some 
chords struck on the piano, and he quickly went into the house. 
Judith had seated herself at the piano: she had resumed her usual 
calmness of mien, and turned to him, as he entered. 

“T thought this would summon you, Mr. Aglionby. You seem 
fond of music.” 

“Music has been fond of me, and a kind friend to me, always,” 
said he. “I see you have no lights. Shall I ring for candles?” 

“No, thank you. I have no music with me. All that I sing, 
must be sung from memory, and the firelight will be enough for 
that.” 

She did not at once sing the song he had asked for, but played one 
or two fragments first; then struck the preluding chords and sang 
it. 

“Tlike that song better ,than anything I ever heard,” said he 
emphatically, after she had finished it. 

“T like it too,” said Judith. ‘‘ Mrs. Malleson gave it me, or I should 
never have become possessed of such a song. Do you know Mrs. 
Malleson ?” she added, 

“No, Who is she?” 

“The wife of the vicar of Stanniforth. I hope he will call upon you, 
but of course he is sure to do so. And you will meet them out. I 
advise you to make a friend of Mrs. Malleson, if you can.” 

“T suppose,’ observed Bernard, “that most, or all of the people 


who knew my grandfather, will call upon me, and ask me to their 
houses ?” 


“ Of course.” 

“How odd that seems, doesn’t it? If I had not, by an accident, 
become master here—if I had remained in my delightful warehouse 
at Irkford, none of these people would have known of my existence, 
or if they had they would have taken no notice of me. Not that 
I consider it any injustice,” he added quickly, “because I hold that 
unless you prove yourself in some way noticeable, either by being 
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very rich, or very clever, or very handsome, or very something, you 
have no right whatever to complain of neglect—none at all. Why 
should people notice you ? ” 

“ Just so ; only you know, there is this to be said on the other side. 
If all these people had known as well as possible who you were, and 
where you lived, and all about you, they would still have taken no 
notice of you while you were in that position. I don’t want to dis- 
parage them. Iam sure some of them are very good, kind-hearted 
people. Iam only speaking from experience.” 

“And you are right enough. You are not going?” he added, 
seeing that she rose. “Supper is not ready yet.” 

“Thank you. Ido not want any supper. And it is not very 
early.” 

“Then, if you will go, I must say now what I wanted to say. You 
need not leave me this instant, need you? I really have something 
to say to you, if you will listen to me.” 

Judith paused, looked at him, and sat down again. 

“T am in no hurry,” said she; “ what do you wish to say to me?” 

“You said this afternoon, that you had gone to say good-bye to 
Scar Foot, to the lake—to everything; that after you left here. 
to-day you would have ‘ done with’ Scar Foot. It would no longer be 
anything to you. You meant, I suppose, that you would never visit 
it again. Why should that be so?” 

They were seated, Judith on the music-stool, on which she had 
turned round when they began to talk, and he leaning forward on a 
chair just opposite to her. Close to them was the broad hearth, with 
its bright fire and sparkling blazes, lighting up the two faces very 
distinctly. He was looking very earnestly at her, and he asked the 
question in a manner which showed that he intended to have an 
answer. It was not wanting. She replied, almost without a pause : 

“Well, you see, we cannot possibly come here now, as we were 
accustomed to do in my uncle’s time, just when we chose; to ramble 
about for an hour or two, take a meal with him, and then go home 
again, or, if he asked us, to spend a few days here: it would not do.” 

“But you need not be debarred from ever coming to the place, 
Just because you cannot do exactly as you used to do.” 

She was silent, with a look of some pain and perplexity—not the 
dignified surprise he had expected to see. But the subject was, or 
rather it had grown, very near to Bernard’s heart. He was determined 
to argue the question out. 

“Is it because Scar Foot has become mine, because I could turn 
you out if I liked, and because you are too proud to have anything to 
do with me?” he asked, coolly and deliberately. 

Judith looked up, shocked. 
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“ What a horrible idea! What could have put such a thought into 
your head?” 

“ Your elaborate ceremonial of everlasting farewell, this afternoon, 
I think,” he answered, and went on boldly, though he saw her raise 
her head somewhat indignantly. ‘Do listen to me, Miss Conis- 
brough ; I know that in your opinion I must be a most unwelcome 
interloper. But I think you will believe me when I say that I have 
nothing but kindly feelings towards you—that I would give a good 
deal—even sacrifice a good deal to be on kindly terms with Mrs. 
Conisbrough and you, and your family. I wish to be just, to repair 
my grandfather’s injustice. You know, as we discovered the other 
night, we are relations. What I want to ask is, will you not meet 
me half way? You will not hold aloof—I beg you will not! You 
will help me to conciliate Mrs. Conisbrough, to repair in some degree 
the injustice which has been done her. Iam sure you will. I count 
securely upon you,” he added, looking full into her face, “ for you are 
so utterly outside all petty motives of spite or resentment. You could 
not act upon a feeling of pique or offence, I am sure.” 

She was breathing quickly ; her fingers locked in one another ; her 
face a little averted, and flushed, as he could see, by something more 
than the fire-light. 

“You have far too good an opinion of me,” she said, in a low tone ; 
“you are mistaken about me. I try to forget such considerations, 
but I assure you I am not what you take me for. I am soured, I 
believe, and embittered by many things which have conspired to make 
my life rather a lonely one.” 

“ How little you know yourself!” said Bernard. “If I had time, 
I should laugh at you. But I want you to listen to me, and seriously 
to consider my proposal. Will you not help me in this plan? You 
said at first, you know, that you would not oppose it. Now I want 
you to promise your co-operation.” 

“Tn other words,” said Judith quietly, “ you want me to persuade 
mamma to accept as a gift from you, some of the money which she 
had expected to have, but which, as is very evident, my uncle was at 
the last determined she should not have.” 

Aglionby smiled. He liked the opposition, and had every intention 
of conquering it. 

“That is the way in which you prefer to put it, I suppose,” he said. 
“Tdo not see why you should, I am sure. You did not use such 
expressions about it the other night, and, at any rate, I have your 
promise. But I fear you think the suggestion an impertinent one. 
How am I to convince you that nothing could be further from my 
thoughts, than impertinence ?” 

“T never thought it was impertinent,” answered Judith, and if her 
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voice was calm, her heart was not. Not only had she not thought 
him impertinent, but she was strangely distressed and disturbed at his 
imagining she had thought him so. 

“T thought,” she went on, “that it was very kind, very 
generous.” 

“T would rather you took it as being simply just. But, at any 
rate, you will give me your assistance, for I know that without it I 
shall never succeed in getting Mrs. Conisbrough’s consent to my 
wishes.” 

He spoke urgently. Judith was moved—distressed—he saw. 

“T know I gave you a kind of promise,” she began slowly. 

“A kind of promise! Your words were, ‘I shall not oppose it.’ 
Can you deny it? ” 

“No, those were my words. But I had had no time to think about 
it then. I have done so since. I have looked at it in every possible 
light, with the sincere desire to comply with your wish, and all I can 
say is, that I must ask you to release me from my promise.” 

“Not unless you tell me why,” said he, in a deep tone of some- 
thing like anger. 

“T cannot tell you why,” said Judith, her own full tones vibrating 
and growing somewhat faint. “I can only ask you to believe me 
when I say that it would indeed be best in every way if, after we 
leave your house, you cease to take any notice of us. If we meet 
casually, either in society, or in any other way, there is no reason 
why we should not be friendly. But it must end there. It is best 
that it should do so. And do not try to help my mother in the 
way you proposed. I—lI cannot give any assistance in the matter, 
if you do.” 

This was not the kind of opposition which Aglionby had bargained 
for. For a few moments he was silent, a black frown settling on his 
brow, but far indeed from having given up the game. Nothing had 
ever before aroused in him such an ardent desire to prevail. He was 
thinking about his answer; wondering what it would be best for him 
to say, when Judith, who perhaps had misunderstood his silence, 
resumed in a low, regretful voice : 

“To spend money which had come from you—to partake of com- 
forts which your generosity had procured, would be impossible—to 
me, at any rate. It would scorch me, I feel.” 

Again a momentary silence. Then the storm broke: 

“You have such a loathing for me, you hate me so bitterly and so 
implacably that you can sit there, and say this to me, with the utmost 
indifference,” with passionate grief in his voice; grief and anger 
blended in a way that cut her to the quick. And so changed was he, 
all in a moment, that she was startled, and almost terrified. 
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“What!” she faltered, “ have I said something wrong? I, hate 
you! Heaven forbid! It would be myself that I should hate, 
because——” 

“ Because you had touched something that was defiled by coming 
from me. Because it had been mine!” 

“Thank God that it is yours!” said Judith suddenly, and in a 
stronger tone. “It is the one consolation that I have in the matter. 
When I think how very near it was to being ours, and that we might 
have had it and used it, I feel as if 1 had escaped but little short 
of a miracle, from——” 

She stopped suddenly. 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Do not try. Put me down as an ill-disposed virago. I feel like 
one sometimes. And yet, I would have you believe that I appreciate 
your motives—it is out of no ill-feeling r 

“Tt is useless to tell me that,” he broke in, in uncontrollable agita- 
tion. “I see that you have contained your wrath until this evening ; 
you have nourished a bitter grudge against me, and you feel that the 
time has come for you to discharge your debt. You have succeeded. 
You wished to humiliate me, and you have done so most thoroughly, 
and as I never was humiliated before. Understand—if you find any 
gratification in it, that I am wounded and mortified to the quick. I 
had hoped that by stooping—by using every means in my power—to 
please you, I should succeed in conciliating you and yours. I wished 
to put an end to this horrible discord and division, to do that which 
was right, and without doing which, I can never enjoy the heritage 
that has fallen to me. No, never! and you—have led me on—have 
given me your promise, and now you withdraw it. You know your 
power, and that it is useless for me to appeal to Mrs. Conisbrough, if 
you do not allow her to hear me, and——” 

“You accuse me strangely,” she began, in a trembling voice, for- 
getting that she had desired him to look upon her as a virago, and 
appalled by the storm she had aroused, and yet, feeling a strange, 
thrilling delight in it, and a kind of reckless desire to abandon herself 
to its fury. Even while she raised her voice in opposition to it, she 
hoped it would not instantly be lulled. There was something more 
attractive in it, than in the commonplace civilities of an unbroken and 
meaningless politeness. She had her half-conscious wish gratified to 
the utmost, for he went on : 

“Strangely, how strangely? I thought women were by nature 
fitted to promote peace. I thought that you, of all others, would 
encourage harmony and kindness. I appealed to you, because I knew 
your will was stronger than that of your mother. It only needs your 
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counsel and influence to make her see things as I wish her to see 
them. And you thrust me capriciously aside—your manner, your 
actions, all tell me to retire with the plunder I have got, and to gloat 
over it alone. You stand aside in scorn. You prefer poverty, and I 
believe you would prefer starvation, to extending a hand to one whom 
you consider a robber and an upstart——” 

“You are wrong, you are wrong!” she exclaimed vehemently and 
almost wildly, clasping her hands tightly together, and looking at 
him with a pale face and dilated eyes. 

“Then, show me that I am wrong!” he said, standing before her, 
and extending his hands towards her. “Repent what you have said 
about benefits derived from me scorching you!” (He did not know 
that the flash from his own eyes was almost enough to produce the 
same effect). ‘Recall it, and I will forget all this scene—as soon as 
I can, that is. Judith——”’ She started, changed colour, and he 
went on in his softest and most persuasive accent. “My cousin 
Judith, despite all you have just been flinging at me of hard and cruel 
things, I still cling to the conviction that you are a noble woman, and 
I ask you once more for your friendship, and your good offices towards 
your mother. Do not repulse me again.” 

She looked speechlessly into his face. Where were now the scin- 
tillating eyes, the harsh discord of tone, the suppressed rage of 
manner? Gone; and in their stead there were the most dulcet 
sounds of a most musical voice; eyes that pleaded humbly and almost 
tenderly, and a hand held out beseechingly, craving her friendship, 
her good offices. 

A faint shudder ran through Judith’s whole frame. His words 
and the tone of them rang in her ears, and would ring there for 
many a day, and cause her heart to beat whenever she remembered 
them. “Judith—my cousin Judith!” His hot earnestness, and the 
unconscious fascination which he could throw into both looks and 
tones, had not found her callous and immovable. While she did not 
understand what the feeling was which overmastered her, she yet felt 
the pain of having to repulse him amount to actual agony. She felt 
like one lost and bewildered. All she knew or realised was, that it 
would have been delicious to yield unconditionally in this matter of 
persuading her mother to his will; to hear his wishes and obey them, 
and that of all things this was the one point on which she must hold 
out, and resist. Shaken by a wilder emotion than she had ever felt 
before, she suddenly caught the hands he stretched towards her, and 
exclaimed, brokenly : 

“Ah, forgive me, if you can, but do not be so hard upon me. 
You do not know what you are saying. I cannot obey you. I wish 
I could.” 
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She covered her face with her hands, with a short sob. 

Aglionby could not at first reply. Across the storm of mortification 
and anger, of goodwill repulsed, and reverence momentarily chilled, 
another feeling was creeping, the feeling that behind all this agitation 
and refusal on her part, something lay hidden which was not aversion 
to him; that the victory he had craved for was substantially his: she 
did not refuse his demand because she had no wish to comply with it. 
She denied him against her will, not with it. She was not churlish. 
He might still believe her noble. She was harassed evidently, worn 
with trouble, and with some secret grief. He forgot for the moment 
that a confiding heart at Irkford looked to him for support and 
comfort; indeed, he had a vague idea, which had not yet been 
distinctly formulated, that there were few troubles which Miss Vane 
could not drive away, by dint of dress, and jewellery, and amusement. 
He felt that so long as he had a full purse, he could comfort Lizzie 
and cherish her. This was a different case; this was a suffering 
which silk attire and diamonds could not alleviate, a wound not to be 
stanched for a moment by social distinction and the envy of other 
women. His heart ached sympathetically. He could comprehend 
that feeling. 

He knew that he could feel likewise. Nay, had he not experienced 
a foretaste of some such feeling this very night, when she had vowed 
that she could not aid him in his scheme, and he had felt his newly- 
acquired riches turn poor and sterile in consequence, and his capacity 
for enjoying them shrivel up? But there was a ray of joy even 
amidst this pain, in thinking that this hidden obstacle did not imply 
anything derogatory to her. He might yet believe her noble, and 
treat her as noble. His was one of the natures which can not only 
discern nobility in shabby guise, but which are perhaps almost too 
prone to seek it there, rather than under purple mantles; being 
inclined to grudge the wearers of the latter any distinction save that 
of inherited outside splendour. The fact that Miss Conisbrough was 
a very obscure character; that she was almost sordidly poor; that the 
gown she wore was both shabby and old-fashioned, and that whatever 
secret troubles she had, she must necessarily often be roused from 
them, in order to consider how most advantageously to dispose of the 
metaphorical sixpence—all this lent to his eyes, and to his way of 
thinking, a reality to her grief; a concreteness to her distress. He 
had no love for moonshine and unreality, and though Judith Conis- 
brough had this night overwhelmed him with contradictions and 
vague, intangible replies to his questions, yet he was more firmly 
convinced than ever that all about her was real. 

If she had to suffer—and he was sure now that she had— 
he would be magnanimous, though he did not consciously apply 
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so grand a name to his own conduct. After a pause, he said, 
slowly : 

“T must ask your forgiveness. I had no business to get into a 
passion. It was unmanly, and, I believe, brutal. I can only atone 
for it in one way, and that is by trying to do what you wish ; though I 
cannot conceal that your decision is a bitter blow tome. I had hoped 
that everything would be so different. But tell me once again that 
you do not wish to be at enmity with me; that it is no personal ill- 
will which——” 

“Oh, Mr. Aglionby!” 

‘Could you not stretch a point for once,” said Bernard, looking at 
her with a strangely mingled expression, “as we are so soon to be on 
mere terms of distant civility, and address me like a cousin—just once 
—it would not be much to do, after what you have refused ?” 

There was a momentary pause. Aglionby felt his own heart beat 
faster, as he waited for her answer. At last she began, with flaming 
cheeks, and eyes steadily fixed upon the ground: 

“You mean—Bernard—there is nothing I desire less than to be at 
enmity with you. Since we have been under your roof here, I have 
learnt that you at least are noble, whatever I may be ; and——” 

At this point Judith looked up, having overcome, partially at least, 
her tremulousness, but she found his eyes fixed upon hers, and her 
own fell again directly. Something seemed to rise in her throat and 
choke her ; at last she faltered out : 

“Do not imagine that I suffer nothing in refusing your wish.” 

“TI believe you now, entirely,” he said, in a tone almost of 
satisfaction. ‘“ We were talking about creeds the other night, and 
you said you wanted a strong one. I assure you it will take all the 
staying power of mine to enable me to bear this with anything like 
equanimity. And meantime, grant me this favour, let me accompany 
you home to-morrow, and do me the honour to introduce me to your 
sisters ; I should like to know my cousins by sight, at any rate—if 
Mrs. Conisbrough will allow it, that is.” 

“Mamma will allow it—yes.” 

“ And I promise that after that I will not trouble nor molest you 
any more.” 

“Don’t put it in that way.” 

“T must, Iam afraid. But you have not promised yet.” 

“Certainly, I promise. And, oh! Mr. Aglionby, I am glad, I am 
glad you have got all my uncle had to leave,” she exclaimed, with 
passionate emphasis. “The knowledge that you have it will be some 
comfort to me in my dreary existence, for it is and will be dreary.” 

She rose now, quite decidedly, and went towards the door. He 
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opened it for her, and they clasped hands silently, till he said, with a 
half-smile which had in it something wistful : 

“ Goden Abend !” 

“ Gode Nacht!” responded Judith, but no answering smile came 
to her lips—only a rush of bitter tears to her eyes. She passed out 
of the room; he gently closed the door after her, and she was left 
alone with her burden. 


Cuarter XXI. 
AN AFTERNOON EPISODE. 


“ We must not go out this afternoon, because they are coming, you 
know,” observed Rhoda to Delphine. 

“JT suppose not, and yet, I think it is rather a farce, our stay- 
ing in to receive them. I cannot think it will give them any joy.” 

“You are such a tiresome, analytical person, Delphine! Always 
questioning my statements , 

“Sometimes you make such queer ones.” 

“T wish something would happen. I wish a change would come,” 
observed Rhoda, yawning. “ Nothing ever does happen here.” 

“Well, I should have said that a good deal had happened lately. 
Enough to make us very uncomfortable at any rate.” 

“Oh, you mean about Uncle Aglionby and his grandson. Do you 
know, Del, I have a burning, a consuming curiosity to see that young 
man. I think it must have been most delightfully romantic for 
Judith to be staying at Scar Foot all this time. I don’t suppose 
she has made much of her opportunities. I expect she has been 
fearfully solemn, and has almost crushed him, if he is crushable, that 
is, with the majesty of her demeanour. Now, I should have been 
amiability itself. I think the course I should have taken would 
have been, to make him fall in love with me r 

“You little stupid! When he is engaged to be married already !” 

“So he is! How disgusting it is to find all one’s schemes upset 
in that way. Well, I don’t care whether he is engaged or not. I 
want to see him awfully, and I think it was intensely stupid of 
mamma to quarrel with him.” 

“No doubt you would have acted much more circumspectly, being 
a person of years, experience, and great natural sagacity.” 

“T have the sagacity at any rate, if not the experience. And 
after all, that is the great thing, because if you have experience 
without sagacity, you might just as well be without it.” 

“T know you are marvelously clever,” said Delphine, “but you 
are an awful chatterbox. Do be quiet, and let me think.” 

“ What can you possibly have to think about here?” 
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“ All kinds of things, about which I want to come to some sort of 
an understanding with myself. So hold your peace, I pray you.” 

They had finished their early dinner, and had retired to that 
pleasant sunny parlour where Judith had found them, little more 
than a week ago, on her return from Irkford. Delphine, being a 
young woman of high principle, had pulled out some work, but 
Rhoda was doing absolutely nothing, save swaying backwards and 
forwards in a rocking-chair, while she glanced round with quick, 
restless grey eyes at every object in the room, oftenest at her 
sister. Not for long did she leave the latter in the silence she had 
begged for. 

“Won’t you come upstairs to the den, Delphine?” It is quite 
dry and warm this afternoon, and I want you so to finish that thing 
you were doing.” 

“ Not now, but presently, perhaps. I feel lazy just now.” 

Pause, while Rhoda still looked about her, and at last said 
abruptly : 

“Delphine, should you say we were a good-looking family ?” 

Delphine looked up. 

“ Good-looking ? It depends on what people call good-looking.” 

“One man’s meat is another man’s poison, I suppose you mean. 
I have been considering the subject seriously of late, and on com- 
paring us with our neighbours, I have come to the conclusion that, 
taken all in all, we are good-looking.” 

“Our good looks are all the good things we have to boast of, 
then,” said Delphine unenthusiastically, as she turned her lovely 
head to one side, and contemplated her work—her sister keenly 
scrutinising her in the meantime. 

“Well, good looks are no mean fortune. What was it I was 
reading the other day about—‘ As much as beauty better is than 
gold,’ or words to that effect.” 

“Pooh!” said Delphine, with a little derisive laugh. 

“ Well, but it is true.” 

“Tn a kind of way, perhaps—not practically.” 

“In a kind of way—vwell, in such a way as this. Suppose—we 
may suppose anything, you know, and for my part, while I am about 
it, I like to suppose something splendid at once—suppose that you 
were, for one occasion only, dressed up in a most beautiful ball-dress ; 
eaw de Nil and wild roses, or the palest blue and white lace, or pale 
grey and pale pink, you know—ah, I see you are beginning to smile 
at the very idea. I believe white would suit you best, after all—a 
billow of white, with little humming-birds all over it, or something 
like that. Well—imagine yourself in this dress, with everything 
complete, you know, Del—” she leaned impressively forward— fan 
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and shoes, and gloves and wreath, and a beautiful pocket-handker- 
chief like a bit of scented mist—and jewellery that no one could 
find any fault with; and then suppose Philippa Danesdale popped 
down in the same room, as splendid as you please—black velvet and 
diamonds, or satin, or silk, and ropes of pearls, or anything grand, 
with her stupid little prim face and red hair-———” 

“ Oh, for shame, Rhoda! You are quite spiteful.” 

“T, spiteful!” cried Rhoda, with a prolonged note of indignant 
surprise. “That 2s rich! Who has drawn Miss Danesdale, I wonder, 
in all manner of attitudes:—‘ Miss Danesdale engaged in Prayer,’ 
holding her Prayer-book with the tips of her lavender kid fingers, and 
looking as if she were paying her Maker such a compliment in coming 
and kneeling dowr to Him, with an ivory-backed Prayer-book and a 
gold-topped scentbottle to sustain her through the operation? ‘ Miss 
Danesdale, on hearing of the Mésalliance of a Friend’—now, who 
drew that, Delphine? and many another as bad? My sagacity, which 
you were jeering at just now, suggests a reason for your altered tone. 
But I will spare you, and proceed with my narrative. Suppose what 
T have described to be an accomplished fact, and then suppose a perfect 
stranger—we’ll imagine Mr. Danesdale to be one, because I like to 
make my ideas very plain to people, and there’s nothing like being 
personal for effecting that result—suppose him there, not knowing any- 
thing about either of you, whether you were rich or poor, or high or 


low—now, which of the two do you think he would be likely to 
dance with oftenest ?” 


“ How should I know?” 

“ Delphine, you used to be truthful once—candid and honest. 
The falling off is deplorable. ‘ Evil communications ’—I won’t finish 
it. You are shirking my question. Of course he would dance with 


you, and you know he would. There’s no doubt of it, because you 
would look a vision of beauty. a 


“Stuff and nonsense !” 

“ And Miss Danesdale would look just what she is, a stiff, prudish 
plain creature. And so beauty zs better than gold.” 

“Yes, under certain conditions, if one could arbitrarily fix them. 
But we have to look at conditions as they are, not as we could fix 
them if we tried. Suppose, we'll say, that he had been dancing with 
me all the evening—— 

“Which he would like to do very much, I haven’t a doubt.” 

“ And suddenly, someone took him aside, and said, ‘ Friend, look 
higher She with whom thou dancest has not a penny, while she 
who stands in yonder corner neglected, lo! she hath a fortune of fifty 
thousand pounds, which neither moth nor rust can corrupt.’ After 
that, I might dance as long as I liked, but it would be alone.” 
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“T call that a very poor illustration, and I don’t know that it 
would be the case at all. All I know is, that it pleases you to pretend 
to be cynical, though you don’t feel so in the very least. I do so like 
to dream sometimes, and to think what I would do if we were rich!” 
Delphine, don’t you wish we were rich?” 

“ Not particularly ; I would rather be busy. I wish I was a great 
painter, that’s what I should like to be, with every hour of the day 
filled up with work and engagements. Oh, I am so tired of doing 
nothing. I feel sometimes as if I could kill myself.” 

Before Rhoda had time to reply, Louisa, the maid, opened the 
door, remarking : 

“Please, miss, there’s Mr. Danesdale.” 

The girls started a little consciously as he came in, saying, as 
Louisa closed the door after him : 

“Send me away if I intrude. Your servant said you were in, and 
when I asked if you were engaged, she replied, ‘ No sir, they are a-doing 
of nothing.’ Encouraged by this report, I entered.” 

“ We are glad to see you,” said Delphine, motioning him to take a 
seat and still with a slight flush on her face. 

“T called for two reasons,” said Randulf, who, once admitted, 
appeared to feel his end gained: “ to ask if you arrived at home in 
safety after that confabulation with Miss Conisbrough, and to ask if 
you have any news from Mrs. Conisbrough. How is she?” 

“ Much better, thank you. So much better indeed, that we expect 
her and Judith home this afternoon i 

“Yes,” interposed Rhoda, “so far from doing nothing, as Louisa 
reported, we were waiting for mamma’s return.” 

“ Ah, I can tell Philippa then. She has been talking of calling to 
see Mrs. Conisbrough.” 

It was Rhoda’s turn to cast down her eyes a little, overcome by the 
reflections called up by this announcement. There was a pause ; 
then Rhoda said : 

“How thankful Judith and mother will be to come away from 
Scar Foot, and how very glad Mr. Aglionby will be to get rid of 
them!” 

“ Had you just arrived at that conclusion when I came? ” 

“Ohno! We were at what they call, ‘a loose end,’ if you ever 
heard the expression. We were exercising our imaginations.” 

Rhoda pursued this topic with imperturbable calm, undismayed by 
the somewhat alarmed glances given her by Delphine, who feared 
that her sister might, as she often did, indiscreetly reveal the very 
subject of a conversation. 

“Were you? How?” 

“We were imagining ourselves rich,” said Rhoda with emphasis. 

x 2 
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“You can never do that, you know, because you are rich already. 
We have the advantage of you there, and I flatter myself that that is a 
new way of looking at it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Rhoda—I was not imagining myself rich. I 
was imagining myself——” she stopped suddenly. 

“ Tmagining yourself what?” he asked, with deep interest. 

“ Oh, nothing—nonsense!” said Delphine hastily, disinclined to 
enter into particulars. He turned to Rhoda. Delphine looked at 
her with a look which said, “ Speak if you dare!” Rhoda tossed her 
head and said : 

“There’s no crime in what you were wishing, child. She was 
imagining herself a great painter. That’s Delphine’s ambition. Like 
Miss Thompson, you know——” 

“Oh no!” interposed Delphine hastily—* not battle-pieces.” 

“ What then?” 

“Landscape, I think, and animals,” said Delphine, still in some 
embarrassment. 

“Del draws beautiful animals,” said Rhoda turning to him, and 
speaking very seriously and earnestly. Randulf was charmed to per- 
ceive that the youngest Miss Conisbrough had quite taken him into 
her confidence, and he trusted that a little judiciously employed tact 
would bring Delphine to the same point. 

“Oh, not beautiful, Rhoda!” Only—” she turned to Randulf, 
losing some of the shyness which with her was a graceful hesitation 
and not the ugly awkward thing it generally is. “Not beautiful at 
all, Mr. Danesdale, but it is simply that I cannot help, when I see 
animals and beautiful landscapes—I absolutely can’t help trying to 
copy them.” 

“That shows you have a talent for it,” said Mr. Danesdale 
promptly. “You should have lessons.” 

He could have bitten his tongue off with vexation the next moment, 
as it flashed into his mind that most likely she could not afford to 
have lessons. 

“That would be most delightful,” said Delphine composedly, 
“but we can’t afford to have lessons, you know, so I try not to think 
about it.” 

Randulf was silent, his mind in a turmoil, feeling a heroic anger at 
those “ ceremonial institutions” not altogether unallied to those with 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer has made us familiar—which make it 
downright improper and impertinent for a young man to say to a 
young woman (or vice versa), “I am rich and you are poor. You 
have talent ; allow me to defray the expenses of its cultivation, and so 
to put you in the way of being busy and happy.” 

“And do you paint from nature?” he asked at last. 
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“Of course,” replied Delphine, still not quite reconciled to being 
thus made a prominent subject of conversation. “Why should I 
paint from anything else? Only, you know, one can’t do things by 
instinct. Uncle Aglionby let me have some lessons once—a few 
years ago—oh, I did enjoy it! But he had a conversation with my 
painting master one day, and the latter contradicted some of his 
theories, so he said he was an impudent scoundrel, and he would not 
have me go near him again. But I managed to learn someth'n 
from him. Still, I don’t understand the laws of my art—at least,” 
she added hastily, crimsoning with confusion, “I don’t mean to call 
my attempts art at all. Mamma thinks it great waste of time, and 
they are but daubs, I fear.” 

“T wish you would show me some of them. Where do you keep 
them? Mayn’t I look at them?” 

“Qh, I could not think of exposing them to your criticism! 
you, who have seen every celebrated picture that exists, and who 
know all about all the ‘schools,’ and who make such fun of things 
that I used to think so clever—you must not ask it indeed! Please 
don’t.” 

Delphine was quite agitated, and appealed to him, as if he could 
compel her to show them, even against her will. 

“You cannot suppose that I would be severe upon anything of 
yours!” he exclaimed, with warmth. “How can you do me such 
injustice.” 

“Tf you did not say it, you would think it,” replied Delphine, 
“and that would be worse. I can imagine nothing more unpleasant 
than for a person to praise one’s things out of politeness, while 
thinking them very bad the whole time.” 

“T never heard such unutterable nonsense,” cried Rhoda, who had 
been watching her opportunity of cutting in. “To hear you talk, 
one would imagine your pictures were not fit to be looked at. Mr. 
Danesdale, I should like you to see them, because I know they are 
good. Delphine does so like to run herself down. You should see 
her dogs and horses, I am sure they are splendid, far better than 
some of the things you see in grand magazines. And I think her 
little landscapes x 

“ Rhoda, I shall have to go away, and lock myself up alone, if you 
will talk in this wild, exaggerated way,” said Delphine, in quiet 
despair. 

“But you can’t refuse, after this, to let me judge between you,” 
said Randulf persuasively. “An old friend like me—and after 
rousing my curiosity in this manner—Miss Conisbrough, you cannot 
refuse ! ” 


“ I—T really 
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“Let us take Mr. Danesdale to your den!” cried Rhoda, bounding 
off her chair, in a sudden fit of inspiration. “Come, Mr. Danesdale, 
it is up a thousand stairs, at the very top of the house, but you are 
young and fond of exercise, as we know, so you won't mind 
that.” 

She had flung open the door, and led the way, running lightly up 
the stairs, and he had followed her, unheeding Delphine’s imploring 
remonstrances, and thinking : 

“By Jove, they are nice girls! No jealousy of one another. I'll 
swear to the pictures, whatever they may turn out to be.” 

Delphine slowly followed, wringing her hands in a way she had 
when she was distressed or hurried, and with her white forehead 
puckered up in embarrassed lines. Rhoda flew ahead, and Randulf 
followed her, up countless stairs, along great broad, light passages, 
and even in his haste the young man had time to notice—or rather, 
the fact was forced upon his notice—how bare the place looked, and 
how empty. He felt suddenly, more than he had done before, how 
narrow and restricted a life these ladies must be foreed to lead. 

Rhoda threw open the door of a large, light room, with a cold, 
clear northern aspect. It was bare, indeed; no luxurious atelier of a 
pampered student. Even the easel was a clumsy-looking thing, 
made very badly by a native joiner of Yoresett, who had never seen 
such a thing in his life, and who had not carried out the young lady’s 
instructions very intelligently. 

Randulf, looking round, thought of the expensive paraphernalia 
which his sister had some years ago purchased, when the whim seized 
her to paint in oils; a whim which lasted six months, and which had 
for sole*result, bitter complaints against her master, as having no 
faculty for teaching, and no power of pushing his pupils on ; while 
paints, easel, canvases and maulstick, were relegated to a cockloft in 
disgust. Delphine’s apparatus was of the most meagre and simple 
kind—in fact, it was absolutely deficient. Two cane-bottomed chairs, 
sadly in need of repairs, and a ricketty deal table, covered with rags 
and oil tubes, brushes, and other impedimenta, constituted the only 
furniture of the place. 

“Tt's very bare,” cried Rhoda’s clear, shrill young voice, as she 
marched onwards, not in the least ashamed of the said bareness. 
“ And in winter it’s so cold that she can never paint more than an 
hour a day, because fires are out of the question. With one servant, 
you can’t expect coals to be carried, and grates cleaned, four stories 
up the house. Now see, Mr. Danesdale. I'll be showwoman. I 
know everything she has done. You sit there, in that chair. We'll 
have the animals first. Most of them are in watercolours or crayons. 
Here’s a good one, in watercolours, of Uncle Aglionby on his old 
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‘ Cossack,’ with Friend looking at him, to know which way he shall 
go. Isn’t it capital?” 

Despite his heartfelt admiration for all the Misses Conisbrough, 
and for Delphine in particular, Randulf fully expected to find, as he 
had often found before with the artistic productions of young lady 
amateurs, that their “capital” sketches were so only in the fond eyes 
of partial sisters, parents and friends. Accordingly he surveyed the 
sketch held up by Rhoda’s little brown hand with a judicial aspect, and 
some distrust. But in a moment his expression changed ; a smile of 
pleasure broke out; he could with a light heart cry, “ Excellent!” 

It was excellent, without any flattery. It had naturally the 
faults of a drawing executed by one who had enjoyed very little 
instruction ; there was crudeness in it—roughness, a little ignorant 
handling ; but it was replete with other things which the most ad- 
mirable instruction cannot give: there was in it a spirit, a character, 
an individuality which charmed him, and which, in its hardy rough- 
ness was the more remarkable and piquant, coming from such a 
delicate looking creature as Delphine Conisbrough. Tho old Squire’s 
hard, yet characteristic features ; the grand contours of old Cossack, 
the rarest hunter in all the country-side; and above all, the aspect of 
the dog: its inquiring ears and inquisitive nose, its tail on the very 
point, one could almost have said in the very action, of wagging an 
active consent, one paw upraised, and bent, ready for a start the 
instant the word should be given—all these details were as spirited 
as they were true and correct. 

“Tt is admirable!” said Randulf emphatically. “If she has many 
more like that, she ought to make a fortune with them some time. I 
congratulate you, Miss Conisbrough”—to Delphine, who had just 
come in, with the same embarrassed and perplexed expression—“ TI can 
somehow hardly grasp the idea that that slender little hand has made 
this strong, spirited picture. It shows the makings of a first-rate artist 
—but it is the very last thing I should have imagined you doing.” 

“ Ah, you haven’t seen her sentimental drawings yet,” said Rhoda, 
vigorously hunting about for more. Oh, here’s one of her last. I’ve 
not seen this. Why-——why—oh, what fun! Do you know it?” 

“ Rhoda, you little—oh, do put it down! ” cried the harassed artist, 
in a tone of sudden dismay, as she made a dart forward. 

But Rhoda, with eyes in which mischief incarnate was dancing a 
tarantella, receded from before her, holding up a spirited sketch of a 
young man, a pointer, a retriever, a whip, an apple-tree, and in the 
tree a cat, apparently in the last stage of fury and indignation. 

“Do you know it, Mr. Danesdale? Do you know it?” cried the 
delighted girl, dancing up and down, her face alight with mirth. 

“ Know it—I should think I do!” he cried, pursuing her laugh- 
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ingly. “Give it to me, and let me look at it. “Tis I and my dogs, 
of course. Capital! Miss Conisbrough, you must really cement our 
friendship by presenting it to me—will you?” 

He had succeeded in capturing it, and was studying it laughingly, 
while Delphine wrung her hands and exclained, “Oh, dear!” 

“Splendid!” he cried again. “It ought to be called ‘ Randulf 
Danesdale and Eyeglass.’ And how very much wiser the dogs look 
than their master. Oh this is a malicious sketch, Miss Conisbrough ! 
But, malicious or not, I shall annex it, and you must not grudge it 
me.” 

“Tf you are not offended” began Delphine confusedly. 

“T offended?” Rhoda was rummaging amongst a pile of drawings 
with her back to them. Mr. Danesdale accompanied his exclamation 
with a long look of reproach, and surely of something else. Delphine 
pushed her golden hair back from her forehead, and stammered out : 

“Then pray keep it, but don’t show it to any one! ” 

“<«Keep it, but keep it dark,’ you mean. You shall be obeyed. 
At least no one shall know who didit. That shall bea delightful 
secret which I shall keep for myself alone.” 

Here Delphine, perhaps fearful of further revelations, advanced 
and, depriving Rhoda of the portfolio, said she hoped she might be 
mistress in her own den, and she would decide herself which drawings 
were fit to show to Mr. Danesdale. Then she took them into her 
own possession and doled them out with what both the spectators 
declared to be a very niggard hand. 

Randulf, apart from his admiration of the Miss Conisbroughs, really 
cared for art, and knew something about pictures. He gave his best 
attention to the drawings which were now shown to him, and the 
more he studied them the more convinced he became that this was a 
real talent, which ought not to be left uncultivated, and which if care- 
fully attended to, would certainly produce something worthy. She 
showed him chiefly landscapes, and each and all had in it a spirit, an 
originality and a wild grace peculiar to the vicinity, as well as to the 
artist. There were sketches of Shennamere’from all points of view, 
at all hours and at all seasons : by bright sunlight, under storm-clouds, 
by sentimental moonlight. There was a bold drawing of Addlebrough 
admirable as a composition. The colouring was crude and often 
incorrect, but displayed evident power and capacity for fine ultimate 
development. Now and then came some little touch, some delicate 
suggestion, some bit of keen, appreciative observation, which again and 
again called forth his admiration. Some of the smaller bits were, as 
Rhoda had said, sentimental—full of a delicate, subtle poetry impos- 
sible to define. These were chiefly autumn pictures—a lonely dank pool, 
in a circle of fading foliage ; a view of his own father’s home seen on a 
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gusty September afternoon struck him much. He gradually became 
graver and quieter, as he looked at the pictures. At last, after 
contemplating for some time a larger and more ambitious attempt, 
in oils—a view of the splendid rolling hills, the town of Middleham, 
and a portion of the glorious plain of York, and in the foreground 
the windings of the sweet river Yore, as seen from the hill called the 
‘Shawl’ at Leyburn—he laid it down and said earnestly, all his drawl 
and all his half-jesting manner clean gone : 

“Miss Conisbrough, you must not take my judgment as infallible, 
of course, but I have seen a good deal of this kind of thing, and have 
lived a good deal amongst artists, and it is my firm conviction that 
you have at any rate a very great talent—I should say genius. I 
think these first sketches, the animals, you know, are admirable, but I 
like the landscapes even better. I am sure that with study under a 
good master you might rise to eminence as a landscape-painter ; for 
one sees in every stroke that you love the things you paint—love 
nature.” 

“T do!” said Delphine, stirred from her reserve and shyness. “I 
love every tree in this old dale; I love every stick and stone in it, I 
think ; and Ilove the hills and the trees as if they were living things, 
and my friends. Oh, Mr. Danesdale, I am so glad you have not 
laughed at them! I should never have had courage, you know, to 
show them to you. But it would have been misery to have them 
laughed at, however bad they had been. They have made me so 
happy—and sometimes so miserable. I could not tell you all they 
have been to me.” 

“T can believe that,” said Randulf, looking with the clear, grave 
glance of friendship from one face to the other of the two girls, who 
were hanging on his words with eager intentness—for Rhoda, he saw, 
identified herself with these efforts of Delphine, and with the sorrow 
and the joy they had caused her, as intensely as if her own hand had 
made every stroke on the canvases. “But you must learn; you must 
study and work systematically, so as to cultivate your strong points 
and strengthen your weak ones.” 

The light faded from Delphine’s eyes. Her lips quivered. 

“Tt is impossible,” said she quietly. ‘“ When one has no money 
one must learn to do without these things.” 

“But that will never do. It must be compassed somehow,” he 
said, again taking up the view of Danesdale Castle, with the cloudy 
sky, which had so pleased him. ‘ Let me——” 

“Oh, here you are! Ihave been searching for you all over the 
house,” exclaimed a voice—the voice of Judith—breaking in upon 
their eager absorption in their subject. She looked in upon them, 
and beheld the group: Delphine sitting on the floor, holding up a 
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huge, battered-looking portfolio, from which she had been taking her 
drawings; Rhoda standing behind her, alternately looking into the 
portfolio and listening earnestly to Randulf’s words ; the latter, seated 
on one of the ricketty chairs before alluded to, and holding in his 
hand the view of Danesdale Castle. 

“T could not imagine where you were,” continued J udith, a look 
of gravity, and even of care and anxiety on her face. 

“Well, come in and speak to us, unless you think we are very bad,” 
retorted Rhoda. “Come and join the dance, so to speak. We are 
looking over Delphine’s drawings, and Mr. Danesdale says they are 
very good.” 

“Of course they are,” said Judith, coming in with still the same 
subdued expression. “I am quite well, I thank you” (to Randulf, 
who had risen and greeted her); “1 hope you, too, are well. But my 
dear children, you must come downstairs at once.” 

“To see mother?” said Rhoda. “Oh, I'll go; and I'll entertain 
her till you are ready to come down. Stay where youare. Del has 
not shown Mr. Danesdale all.” 

“To see mother—yes,” said Judith, striving to speak cheerfully. 
Delphine saw that the cheerfulness was forced, and became all atten- 
tion at once. 

“Of course you must come down and see mother at once,” pro- 
ceeded Judith. “ But you have to see Mr. Aglionby too. He asked 
mother to present him to you, and she consented, so he has come with 
us. Therefore don’t delay: let us get it over. And Iam sure Mr. 
Danesdale will excuse 4 

“Mr. Danesdale understands perfectly, and will carry himself off 
at once,” said Randulf, smiling good-naturedly. 

“Wants to be introduced to us!” repeated Rhoda wonderingly. 
“Of all the odd parts of this very odd affair, that to my mind is 
the oddest. Why should he want to be introduced to us? What 
can he possibly want with our acquaintance ? ” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” said Judith a little impatiently. 

“But I am very cross. I wanted Mr. Danesdale to see Delphine’s 
“morbid views.” She has some lovely morbid views, you know. 
Delphine, just find that one of a girl drowned in a pond, and three 
hares sitting looking at her.” 


“T shall hope to see that another time,” observed Randulf; “ it 
sounds delightfully morbid.” 

Delphine had begun to put her pictures away, and her face had not 
yet lost the grieved expression it had taken when she had said she 
could not afford to have any lessons. Rhoda, mumbling rebelliously, 
had gone out of the room, and Judith had followed her, advising or 
rebuking in a lower tone. Thus Randulf and Delphine were left 
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alone, with her portfolio between them, he still holding the drawing 
of the Castle. Delphine stretched out her hand for it. 


“Don’t think me too rapacious,” said he, looking at her, “but— 
give me this one!” 


“Why ?” 

“« Because I want it for a purpose, and it would be a great favour. 
At least I should look upon it as such.” 

“Should you? Pray, is that any reason why I should accord it 
to you?” 

“Make it a reason,” said he persuasively. ‘I should prize it— 
you don’t know how much.” 

“ As I say,” said Delphine, still rebelliously, “that constitutes no 
reason for my giving it to you.” 

“Tf I take it 3 

“That would be stealing the goods and chattels of one who is 
already very poor,” said Delphine half-gaily, half-sadly. 

“ And who is so noble in her poverty that she makes it noble too,” 
he suddenly and fervently said, looking at her with all his heart in 
his eyes. 

She shook her head, unable to speak, but at last said hesitatingly : 

“T do not know whether I ought—whether it is quite—quite ii 

“In other words, you rather mistrust me,” said he gently. “I 
beg you will not do so. I want to help you, if you will not disdain 
my help. Since you will have the bald truth, and the reason why I 
want your sketches, I have two reasons. The first is, that I should 
prize them exceedingly for their own sakes and for that of the giver 
—next, if you would trust me and my discretion, I will engage that 
they should bring you profit.” 

“Do you mean,” said Delphine, with a quick glance at him, and a 


flushing face, “that I could earn some money, and—and—help 
them ?” 


“That is what I mean.” 

“You mean,” she persisted rather proudly, “that to oblige you, 
some friend would buy them, and ¥ 

“Good heavens! do you know me no better than to suppose that 
I would sell what you had given me! What a cruel thing to say!” 

“T beg your pardon!” she murmured hastily, and overcome with 
confusion, “ but—but—lI do not see how v 

“You can paint others as good as these,” he said, unable to resist 
smiling at her simplicity. “When these have been seen and 
admired ——” 

“ But you must not tell who did them—oh, you must not do that.” 

“Again I implore you to trust my discretion and my honour.” 

“T feel afraid—I daresay it is very silly,” she said. 
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“Tt is very natural, but it is needless,” he answered, thinking at 
the same time that it was very sweet, very bewitching, and that he 
was supremely fortunate to be the confidant of this secret. 

“ And you would not be’ashamed—you do not think that a woman 
—a lady—is any the worse if she has to work hard?” she began 
tremulously. 

“ All honest work is good ; and when it is undertaken from certain 
motives, it is more than good, it is sacred. Yours would be sacred. 
And besides,” he added, in a lower, deeper tone, “ nothing that your 
hands touched could be anything but beautiful, and pure, and worthy 
of honour.” 

Her face was downcast ; her eyes fillea with a rush of tears; her 
fingers fluttered nervously about the petals of the flower that was 
stuck in her belt. She was unused to praise of this kind, utterly a 
stranger to compliments of any kind, from men ; overwhelmed with 
the discovery that someone had found something in her to admire, to 
reverence. 

“When you are a well-known artist,” he added, in a rather 
lighter tone, ‘“ with more commissions, and more money and fame 
than you know what to do with, do not quite forget me.” 

“Tf ever—if ever I do anything—as you seem to think I may—it 
will all be owing to you.” 

This assurance, with the wavering look, the hesitating voice with 
which it was made, was unutterably sweet to Randulf. 

“Then I may keep the sketch ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, please,” said Delphine. 

He rolled them both up, and they went downstairs to the hall, 
where they found the two other girls waiting for them. 

Randulf made his adieux, saying he hoped he might call again, 
and ask how Mrs. Conisbrough was. Then he went away, and 
Judith led the way into the parlour. 

* * * * * 

Aglionby, left alone with Mrs. Conisbrough, while Judith went to 
call her sisters, sat in the recess of the window which looked into the 
street, and waited for what appeared to him a very long time, until 
at last he heard steps coming downstairs and voices in the hall. He 
had a quick and sensitive ear, and besides that, Randulf’s tones with 
their southern accent, and their indolent drawl, were sufficiently 
remarkable in that land of rough burr and Yorkshire broadness. So 
then, argued Bernard within himself, this young fellow was admitted 
as an intimate guest into the house which he was not allowed to 
enter, despite his cousinship, despite his earnest pleadings, despite 
his almost passionate desire to do what was right and just towards 
these his kinswomen. He had told Judith that he would comply 
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with her behest. He was going to keep at the distance she required 
him to maintain, after this one interview, that is. But he felt that 
the price he paid was a hard and a long one. His joy in his inheri- 
tance was robbed of all its brightness. He sat and waited, while 
Mrs. Conisbrough leaned back and fanned herself, and observed : 

“Why, that is Randulf Danesdale’s voice. He is always here. 
Where can they have been?” 

Mrs. Conisbrough, as may already have been made apparent, was 
not a wise woman, nor a circumspect one. Perhaps she wished to 
show Aglionby that they had people of position amongst their 
friends. Perhaps she wished to flourish the fact before him, that 
Sir Gabriel Danesdale’s only son and heir was a great ally of her 
daughters. Be that as it may, her words had the effect of putting 
Bernard into a state of almost feverish vexation and mortification. 
It did appear most hard, most galling, and most inexplicable that 
against his name alone, of all others, tabu should be writ so large. 
He saw Randulf go down the steps, with a smile on his handsome 
face, and a little white roll in his hand, and saw him take his way up 
the market-place, towards the inn where he had left his horse, and 
then, the door of the parlour was opened, and his “ cousins ” came in. 

There were greetings and introductions. He found two lovely 
girls, either of them more actually beautiful than her who was his 
oldest acquaintance. Beside their pronounced and almost startling 
beauty, her grave and pensive dignity and statuesque handsomeness 
looked cold, no doubt, but he had seen the fiery heart that burnt 
beneath that outward calm. He was much enchanted with the 
beauty of these two younger girls; he understood the charm of 
Delphine’s shadowy, sylph-like loveliness ; of Rhoda’s upright figure, 
handsome features, and dauntless grey eyes. He talked to them. 
They kept strictly to commonplaces; no dangerous topics were even 
mentioned. Aglionby, when they were all seated, and talking thus 
smoothly and conventionally, still felt in every fibre the potent spell 
exercised over his spirit by one present. Judith sat almost silent, 
and he did not speak to her—for some reason he felt unable to do so. 

All the time he was talking to the others, he felt intensely conscious 
that soon he must leave the house—for ever, ran the fiat—and in it 
he must leave behind him—what? Without his knowing it, the 
obseurity which prevented his answering that question, even to him- 
self, was that viewless but real fact—Miss Vane. ‘ 

By and by, he rose; for to stay would have been needless and, 
indeed, intrusive under the circumstances. He shook hands with 
Mrs. Conisbrough, expressing his hope that she would soon be, as he 
bluntly put it, “all right again.” He might not say, like Randulf 
Danesdale, that he would call again in a few days, and inquire after 
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her. Then, with each of the girls, a handshake—with Judith last. 
When it came to that point, and her fingers were within his hand, it 
was as if a spell were lifted, and the touch thrilled him through, 
from head to foot, through brain and heart and soul, and every inch 
of flesh! electrically, potently, and as it never had done—as no touch 
ever had done before. He looked at her; whether his look com- 
pelled an answering one from her—whether she would have looked 
in any case, who shall say? Only, she did look, and then Bernard 
knew, despite her composed countenance, and steady hand and eye—he 
knew that it was not he only who was thrilled. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Conisbrough,” and “ Good-afternoon, Mr. 
Agilionby,” sounded delightfully original, and pregnant with mean- 
ing. Not another word was uttered by either. He dropped her 
hand, and turned away, and could have laughed aloud in the 
bitterness of his heart. 

“ T’ll open the door for you, Mr. Aglionby,” came Rhoda’s ringing 
voice; and, defying ceremony, she skipped before him into the hall. 

“ We've only one retainer,” she pursued, “ and she is generally doing 
those things which she ought not to be doing, when she is wanted. 
Is that Bluebell you have in the brougham? Yes! Hey, old girl! 
Bluebell, Bluebell !” 

She patted the mare’s neck, who tossed her head, and in her own 
way laughed with joy at the greeting. With a decidedly friendly 
nod to Aglionby, she ran into the house again, and the carriage 
drove away. 

“Well?” cried Miss Rhoda, rushing into the parlour, panting. 
Judith was not there. Doubtless she had gone to prepare that cup 
of tea for which Mrs. Conisbrough pined. 

“Well?” retorted Delphine. 

“T like him,” chanted Rhoda, whirling round the room. “ He's 
grave and dark, and fearfully majestic, like a Spaniard, but he smiles 
like an Englishman, and looks at you like a person with a clear 
conscience. That’s a good combination, I say; but, all the same, I 
wish Uncle Aglionby had not been so fascinated with him as to leave 
him ail his money.” 

To which aspiration no one made any reply. 














On the Buying of Books. 


By A Bookworm. 


Tue lover of books may be distinguished by one trick he has which 
betrayeth him. If he is in a strange house he makes straight for the 
shelves: before anything else he hastens to take stock of the library ; 
blue china cannot turn him aside, nor pictures detain him. There 
are other peculiarities by which he may be known. If he passes a 
bookseller’s shop he may not choose but stop; if it is a second-hand shop, 
which is at all times more interesting than a shop of new books, his feet 
without any volition on his part and of their own accord draw him 
within it. However poor he is, his shelves grow continually larger 
and groan more deeply with new additions. However large his own 
library may be, every other man’s library is an object of curiosity to 
him for the strange and unknown wonders it may possess. 

I, who write this paper, am one of these lovers of books. I love 
them beyond all other earthly things. I love them because they are 
books, good and bad alike. To me they are as living things, and 
possessasoul. It gives me a glow of pleasure, even after many years 
of experience, to buy anew book. To carry it home, cut the leaves, turn 
over the pages and look in it here and there is joy enough to last 
the whole evening. At such a time one does not curiously criticise 
the contents: one enjoys the fresh aroma of new print—I believe it is 
caused by the use of “turps”; one is grateful to the author and 
the publisher ; there isa charm about the binding; the very type has 
a beauty of its own. In the morning when the daily paper comes I 
pass over the foolish politics, the speeches, the enthusiasm of the 
idiotic multitude who expect any good thing, any improvement for 
themselves, from the ‘Mouthy One,’ the ‘ Bletherer,’ the ‘Snarler, 
or the ‘ Bawler,’ the ‘Brawler,’ the ‘ Down-crier,’ the ‘Common 
Liar,’ or the ‘Promiscuous Promiser ’—I believe politicians may 
nearly all be divided into these classes—and I turn straight to the 
advertisements of new books and the reviews. As for the former, 
they are copious enough to inflame the least ardent imagination ; and 
as for the latter, they are meagre enough to infuriate the most patient 
of publishers. Every wretched little farce stolen from the French 
and put upon the boards is counted worthy of serious discussion in a 
half-column all to itself, even when the House is quarrelling the 
whole night long; yet, for books, we must fain put up with “Current 
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Literature” ladled out as if it was so much padding, put in when 
there was nothing of real interest or importance. Why cannot one 
paper at least have the courage to say, “ Messieurs les Abonnés, we 
have too long neglected the interests of literature; henceforth there 
shall be for every day in the year, a whole column specially devoted 
to the publishers ; and the contents of that column shall be provided 
for you by just, honest, and God-fearing men, if any such yet remain.” 
Would it pay that paper to do this great and beneficent thing for 
literature? I venture to think it would. People would begin to 
look for it day after day; curiosity would be awakened ; the literary 
taste of the public would be cultivated. As for myself, I should 
certainly take that paper and so would all those who are like minded 
with me. But as no daily paper exists which cares for literature, 
my favourite reading is the Atheneum, and next to that, I prefer the 
latter half of the Saturday. For good instructive reading give me, 
in addition to these comparatively incomplete organs, one of which 
admits science, and the other politics, the Publishers’ Circular. 

My wanderings among other people’s libraries have led me to 
make a few discoveries which may or may not be original. Thus, 
I have laid down the general maxim that, as is the average man, 
so is the average library. I look not, therefore, for aught beyond the 
commonplace. Bookshelves are made to match their owner ; the books 
upon them are a counterpart to the man who possesses them. Thus a 
beautiful harmony reigns in this as well as in other departments of 
nature. Iam tempted to believe that after learning the profession of 
a man, studying his face, dress, and bearing, and hearing him talk 
for a single quarter of an hour, I should be able to tell, within a dozen 
books or so, all that he has ever bought. The converse of this 
proposition is certainly true, namely, that a very short examination 
of a library is sufficient to enable one to describe the owner in 
general and unmistakable terms. For the fact is, although it humi- 
liates one to state it baldly and openly, and though it makes one 
tremble at thinking of the monotony of human nature and the 
dreadful sameness of men’s minds, there are to be found among the 
“better sort ”—a phrase I love because it beautifully connects virtue 
with wealth—but two or three classes or descriptions of library. 

Everyone, for instance, knows the great, solid mahogany bookcase 
—perhaps two or three such cases—filled from top to bottom with 
inherited books which once belonged to a scholar of the family long 
deceased. Among these are old college prizes bound in Russia, 
stamped with college arms. There are editions of the classics; there 
are the “standard” works of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Alison, 
Paley, Young, Hervey (his ‘ Meditations’), Johnson, and perhaps 
those sound and judicious divines, Andrews, Hooker, Bull, and 
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Jeremy Taylor. All those books of the original collection which 
were not handsomely bound have long since been sent away and sold 
at a shilling the volume, sorted out. Those with leather backs 
were retained to stand in rows, and act as furniture; they are but 
the dry bones, the skeleton of the old library: for they were formerly 
the books of reference, the necessaries of the life and the daily work 
of the defunct scholar, who lived in his library. But the soul of 
his collection is gone: the duodecimoes which he read in daily, the 
tattered old volumes which helped his research and stimulated his 
thought, the actual food of his brain—these have vanished; what 
is left is a mere shell. This is the Furniture Library. None of 
these books are ever taken down; none are opened or read; the 
library is like a marble statue which lacks the breath of life, or a 
sealed fountain whose waters are drunk by neither man nor beast. 

A pretty allegory might be made showing how a certain Pygmalion 
collected together a divine library, so beautiful, so perfect, so har- 
monious in all its parts, that he who made it and gazed upon it was 
straightway smitten with a passion which made his heart to beat 
and his cheek to glow; and how presently the library became alive 
to him, a beneficent being, full of love and tender thought, as good 
as she was beautiful, a friend who never failed him; and how they 
were united in holy wedlock and lived together, and never tired of 
each other until he died, when the life went also out of the library, 
his wife, and she fell all to separate pieces, every piece a precious 
seedling of future life should it be planted in the right place. Is 
there not here the material for an allegory? A library, you will 
perceive, is essentially feminine: it is receptive; it is responsive ; it is 
productive. You may lavish upon it—say, upon her—as much love 
as you have in your nature, and she will reward you with fair off- 
spring, sweet and tender babes—ideas, thoughts, memories, and 
hopes. Who would not love the mother of such children? Who 
would not be their father ? 

The Furniture Library never gets a new book added to it at all. 
But even this poor dead and dispirited thing is better than the 
Flimsy Library, common among persons who have had no scholar in 
their family, or else no family among their scholars. The volumes 
of the Flimsy Library consist almost wholly of the books collected 
during youthful and preenuptial days. They are beautifully bound in 
crimson cloth and gold, with a leaning towards too much ornament. 
They are the books which used to be presented to young ladies—ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty years ago, according to the age of the house. 
The titles vary, but the taste remains much the same: they are books 
on the domestic affections, the immortal works of Mesdames Ellis, 
Hemans, Sigourney, Sewell, and Yonge; Keble in many bindings; 
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the ‘Gentle Life ;’ Longfellow, Scott, Tupper, Wordsworth, and so 
forth. Perhaps there is a row of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ and there 
are one or two “Handbooks.” The Flimsy Library can go no 
farther. 

A third class of library, and a very common one, may be called 
the Railway Library. It consists of two-shilling novels—nothing else 
—and each one represents a railway journey. They stand in rows 
with their paper bindings in red, black, and yellow; they are 
treasured by their owners as if they were Elzevirs at the least; there 
may be also among them, perhaps, a Bret Harte or a Mark Twain— 
humourists who have caught the popular taste. Burnand, Lowell, 
Leland, Gilbert, who somehow seem to have missed the uncritical 
ear, will not generally be seen on the shelves of the Railway Library. 
These three classes of library represent the broad divisions. There 
are, however, others—subdivisions—which should not be forgotten. 

Thus, there is the Fashionable Library, in which every volume marks 
a passing phase of literary fashion in genre, printing, or binding, 
from the Minerva school down to a Ballade or a Villanelle; there 
is the Casual Library, in which the books seem to have been bought 
by the yard just to fill up the shelves ; the Technical Library, in which 
the seeker after literature finds the Dead Sea apples of scientific and 
professional works—fancy Charles Lamb shut up for an afternoon with 
a mathematical library! the Goody-Goody Library, where the works 
are certainly intended to disgust the young with virtue and religion ; 
the Milk-and-Water Library, most of the books in which are at least 
thirty years of age, and were written by ladies who wore a velvet 
band about their brows, were great on morals, and knew how 
to value their Christian privileges; the Baby Library, consisting of 
new books quite recently written and illustrated by wicked people 
with the object of making sweet little children self-conscious, morbid, 
and conceited; the Theological Library, devoted entirely to contro- 
versial works now happily forgotten; the Fast Library, in which the 
works of “Quida” are found complete, and a great many French 
novels in yellow present the appearance of having been welcomed more 
affectionately than tenderly ; and, finally, the Good Library, in which 
one may sit among the best, the wisest, the most delightful, the 
wittiest, the tenderest men who have lived and written for our solace 
and instruction—happy heaven be their lot! And oh, dear me! 
how rare it is to find such a library ! 

The most remarkable feature of all these collections, except the last, 
is that you never find among them any new books at all except a 
few two-shilling novels. Yet, if you talk with the people who own 
them, you find that, thanks to a circulating library, they have some 
kind of acquaintance, greater or less, with current literature. They 
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are not without interest in new books and living writers. Such a 
book as Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ stirs their curiosity: they like 
to know a man of literary distinction, they have some rudiments of 
literary culture—they do read books. For a truly remarkable thing 
has happened in this country, where more books are written, more 
published, and more read than in any other two countries put 
together: a large section of reading people have left off buying 
books; they do not think of buying them: they have lost the habit 
of buying them ; it does not occur to them that they may be considered 
as things which may be bought. Everything else in the world that is 
delightful and precious and ardently to be desired, they know can 
only be had for money. Of such things they will, and do, buy as 
much as they can afford. But they do not desire to possess books, 
or to buy them. ‘They read them and toss them away. 

If we think of it, this is a very strange result of a love of reading. 
Those for whom books are written do not buy them. Were there 
not a very large number of people who read and ask for new books, 
and therefore make Smith and Mudie take a great many copies, the 
trades of author, publisher, printer, paper-maker, and binder would 
quickly fall into contempt by reason of poverty. Rags, you see, cannot 
long continue respectable. One would like to know, if the libraries 
could be induced to publish statistics, how many subscribers they have 
upon their books out of all our thirty millions. That question may 
be taken to mean, how many of our population habitually read 
books ? Next to this, one would like to know what books are in most 
demand ; but it is an inquiry which for the sake of certain reputations 
must be conducted with some delicacy. Further, one would like to 
ask what, if any, novels of the last season are asked for? whether 
there is any demand for modern poets and, if so, for whom? and at 
what social level people cease to belong to a library ?—where, in fact, 
Mr. Mudie draws his line? Costers, for instance, certainly do not 
read new books; do fruiterers, bakers, butchers? Do the ordinary 
tradesmen ? Where, in fact, begins that immense mass of people who 
never read books at all, have no bookshelves, and reverence none of 
the great names of poets and authors ? 

It is really an appaLiine thing to think of the people who have no 
books. Can we picture to ourselves a home without these gentle 
friends? Can we imagine a life dead to all the gracious influences of 
sweet thoughts sweetly spoken, of tender suggestions tenderly whis- 
pered, of holy dreams, glowing play of fancy, unexpected reminding of 
subtle analogies and unsuspected harmonies, and those swift thoughts 
which pierce the heart like an arrow and fill us with a new sense of 
what we are and what we may be? Yet there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of homes where these influences never reach, 
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where the whole of the world is hard, cruel fact unredeemed by hope or 
illusion, with the beauty of the world shut out and the grace of life 
destroyed. It is only by books that most men and women can lift 
themselves above the sordidness of life. No books! Yet for the greater 
part of humanity that is the common lot. We may, in fact, divide 
our fellow-creatures into two branches—those who read books and 
those who do not. Digger Indians, Somaulis, Veddahs, Andaman 
Islanders, Lancashire wife-kickers, Irish landlord shooters, belong to 
those who do not. How few alas be those who do! 

I lately saw in some paper, and was not surprised to see it, that the 
result of a complete Board-school course is generally that the boys 
and girls who have been triumphantly examined in special subjects 
for the sake of the Grant go away without the least desire ever to 
read anything else for the rest of their lives. This seems a dis- 
appointing outcome of any system of education. With infinite pains 
and at great expense we put into a boy’s hands the key to all the 
knowledge whereunto man hath attained, to all the knowledge where- 
unto he may hereafter attain, and to most of the delight of life—and 
he does not care to exercise that power! Perhaps it is not altogether 
the fault of the system. In every school, one knows there is the boy 
who loves reading and the boy who does not. Heis found as a matter 
of course in the Board school as much as at Rugby. And many 
most respectable men, it must be confessed, have got on in the 
world without any love for books, with no desire at all for know- 
ledge, and with absolutely no feeling for the beauty and force of 
language. One such I knew in days bygone, an excellent person who 
had read but one book in all his life: it was Macaulay’s ‘ Essays.’ Nor 
did he ever desire to read another book: that was enough for him. On 
a certain evening I persuaded him to come with me toa theatre, for the 
first time in his life. He sat out the performance with great polite- 
ness and patience: it did not touch him in the least, though the piece 
was very funny and very well acted. When we came away he said to 
me, “ Yes; it was a pleasing exhibition, but I would rather have spent 
my evening over Macaulay’s ‘ Essays.’” Another man I once knew who 
made one book last through a considerable part of his life, but this 
was perhaps mere pretence, with craft and subtlety. Thus, for many 
years, if he was asked for an opinion, he invarably replied, “I have 
not yet had time to investigate the question. I am at present en- 
gaged upon Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.’” The taste for reading in fact is 
born with one. We may even conceive of a man born with that taste, 
yet never taught to read. He would grow up melancholy, moody, 
ever conscious that something was absent which would have made an 
incomplete life harmonious and delightful. Fancy the prehistoric 
man born with such a taste, uncomfortable because something, he 
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knew not what, was wanting; restless, dissatisfied, yearning after 
some unknown delight, sorrowful yet unable to explain his sorrow: 
taking no solid pleasure like his fellows in sucking his marrowbones, 
crouching among the bones in the innermost recesses of the cave, 
regardless of his kitchen midden. Happy, indeed, for that small 
section of previously unsatisfied mankind when someone, after in- 
tolerable searchings of spirit, and with infinite travail, produced the 
first rude semblance of hieroglyph, Phcenician, Cuneiform, or Hittite. 
As for the rest of mankind, they might have gone on to this day, as 
indeed they practically do, without an alphabet, and would never have 
missed it. So that, after all, we need not feel too much indignation 
over the failure of the School Board. 

A stranger thing, however, is, not that some men do not care about 
reading, but that those who do, those who read much, who read daily, 
as the principal part of the day’s relaxation, have left off desiring to 
buy books ! 

Can it be that even bookish boys are no longer taught to value 
books? That seems impossible, to begin with. A bookish boy is at 
first a curious and inquiring boy, who, at every step of his progress, 
imbibes unconsciously the love of books. He first wants to know; 
he reads everything that tells him anything about the world and 
the nations of the world ; the story of the stars and the wonders of 
the earth ; the history of mankind and the growth of arts. As he 
reads he begins to understand the beauty of arrangement, and so, 
little by little, there grows up within him a new sense, namely, the 
sense of form, the fine feeling for a phrase, the music of words put 
together by the hand of a master. When once a man has understood 
so much, he is separated from his fellows as much as if hands had 
been laid upon him, as in a sense they have been. Language has be- 
come to him what it can never be to them—a wondrous organ upon 
which divine melodies may be played; perhaps he is content to 
listen; perhaps he may, with trembling fingers, assay to touch the 
charmed instrument. I cannot think that such a boy would ever 
cease to love books. 

It is the development of this other sense, the sense of style, which 
causes this love. It is its absence which makes people indifferent to 
the books themselves as well as to what they read. How can people 
be expected to buy that which they cannot appreciate? How many 
are there among educated people who are capable of appreciation ? 

For instance, millions of people read, quite complacently, works 
whose literary merits are so small that they are intolerable to any 
who have the least sense of style. Yet this defect does not affect 
their popularity. Some men write with the end of a broomstick, some 
with a gold pen, some with an etcher’s needle. The broomstick man 
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is, perhaps, the most popular. Then people read books just as they 
look at a picture, or go to the play, “ for the story.” That is all they 
care about. The story read, they dismiss it from their thoughts. 
There was once a French dramatist, Alexander Hardy by name, who 
understood this so well that when he constructed a new play he 
contented himself with devising story, situation, and tableaux, leaving 
his actors to supply the words. Who cared about the words? 
Of course the heroine screamed, and the villain swore, and the funny 
man dropped the plates—all in the right place. What more did the 
people want ? And what more, indeed, do they want now ? 

Overmuch reading and promiscuous reading are great hindrances to 
the formation of a critical habit. The critic does not gulp: he tastes; 
he discriminates between Hamburg sherry and the true wine of Xeres 
by the aid of a wine-glass, not a tumbler. But the omnivorous reader 
is like unto one who takes his draught from a quart pot. Fancy a city 
dinner at which peasoup, tripe and onions, fried fish, roast pork and 
stuffing, raw onions, and such viands were served up side by side with 
the most delicate preparations, the sole a@ la maitre @hétel, the céte- 
lette, the vis de veau, the mayonnaise: where thick sugared stout 
was handed round with Johannisberg, Chateau Yquem, and Piper 
tres sec ; fancy the guests indiscriminately taking one after the other 
without discernment, enjoying one quite as much as the other, with 
a leaning in the direction of roast pork and stout :—that, if you please, 
is a fair example of the intellectual meal taken continually by the 
all-devouring reader. He reads everything: he reads whatever is set 
before him: he reads without consideration: he reads without 
criticism : all styles are alike to him: he is never greatly delighted, 
and seldom offended. 

Another, and perhaps a more powerful cause why books are not 
valued as possessions, is, without doubt, the great facility with which 
they may be borrowed. This brings upon them the kind of contempt 
which always attaches to a thing which is cheap. Such a thing, to 
begin with, must be bad: who can expect good wine, good cigars, 
good gloves, at a low price? What sort of books, one feels, are those 
which can be shovelled into the circulating libraries as fast as they 
are asked for? The ease with which a thirsty reader is supplied 
destroys the value of a book. Young people, especially, no longer 
feel the old sweet delight of buying a book and possessing it. Therefore, 
the preciousness of books is going out. I believe they will before long 
substitute for prize books, prize bats, prize footballs, prize rifles. Yet, 
asks Ruskin, “is not a book of mine worth at least a physician’s 
fee ?” 

We do not sufficiently realise what is meant by this cheapness of 
literature. It means that the most delightful amusement, the chief 
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recreation of the civilised world—the pursuit which raises the mind 
above the sordid conditions of life, gives ideas, unfolds possibilities, 
inspires noble thoughts, or presents pleasing images—is a thing which 
may be procured in sufficient quantity for a whole household for 
three, four, or five guineas a year—judiciously managed, and by. 
arrangement with other families, for three guineas a year. Compare 
this with other amusements. One evening at the Lyceum with the 
girls costs as much ; a dinner at the club to one or two friends costs 
as much; sittings at church cost very little more. Three guineas will 
take one man to the seaside from Saturday to Monday ; it will buy just 
one dozen of champagne; it will pay the butcher’s bill for a fortnight ; 
it will pay for one new coat or one new dress. From whatever point 
of view one looks at three guineas it is a trifling and evanescent sum 
—it is gone as soon as looked at: it is quickly eaten up, and the 
memory of the banquet almost as quickly departs with it; it is a 
day’s pleasure, an evening’s amusement ; yet, administered in the way 
of a subscription, it represents nothing less than the recreation of a 
whole family for a twelvemonth. What an investment! 

What an investment, indeed! It causes books to rain upon the house 
like the manna of the desert ; so that—alas !—it seems to the younger 
members as if they came spontaneously, and it prevents boys of the 
bookish kind from looking upon individual books with that passionate 
love which comes partly from the delight of reading and partly from 
the difficulties of acquisition. Who has not read with admiration and 
joy, how the lover of books has hovered day after day over a stall 
where lay a treasure which he cannot buy until he has denied himself 
a few more dinners? Who has not sympathised with him when he 
marches home in triumph, bearing the book with him; though he is 
fain to tighten his waistband for hunger? All that is over, because 
any book may be had by any boy for the asking. 

To sum up. Let us try at least to be just, if not generous. Few 
among us can buy all the books which we like to read, but let 
us recognise literature as so great an essential, such an absolute 
necessary for our comfort and happiness, that since it must be had 
it ought to be paid for, just as much as protection from rogues, as 
muchas dress and food. Then come the questions—how much should 
we pay for it? and how? As for the latter, it is easy to answer: we 
must buy the books which please us most. As for the former, if the 
principle be conceded that it is the plain and clear duty of every one 
to buy such books as he can afford out of those which have given him 
pleasure, then the proportion to his expenditure must be settled by 
himself. But let us be practical: let us make a suggestion: let us 
estimate literature as a rateable thing. For my own part, I should 
be disposed to measure the amount by rental, which seems to rule 
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everything. A lover of books would spontaneously tax himself a 
good fifteen shillings in the pound. The general reader will perhaps 
be startled at first at being called upon for five shillings. Yet I 
would not let him off for one farthing less. Five shillings in the 
pound is the lowest rate that can be levied for literature. In better 
times, when the public taste is cultivated, when a good book will not 
only be read but bought, when a good writer will be as greatly 
rewarded as a successful barrister, a physician of repute, or a bishop, 
the rate will of course be higher. But for the moment I think that 
authors will be satisfied with a simple five shillings. 
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Sincerity in Biography. 


Tue rapidity of criticism nowadays is a patent evil. For years a 
number of men, eminent for the special talents required for such a task, 
has been engaged on a work of national importance, the revision of 
the New Testament. It appears, and in twenty-four hours the critics 
are sitting in judgment. Mr. Carlyle’s ‘Reminiscences’ are given to 
the world and contain such acidities as those who knew this great but 
rather cantankerous genius were not surprised at. Straightway down 
come the critics in wrath that Mr. Carlyle’s nose was not rubbed off 
his face. It is open to a critic as a consequence of the publication of 
the ‘Reminiscences’ to revise his opinion of Mr. Carlyle, but it is 
another thing to quarrel with the editor who has given him the 
means of doing so. 

The cue is given generally by some able writer, strongly biassed, 
or by some audacious young spark, some young man of the clubs, full 
of animal spirits, and undoubting faith—in himself; and the rest 
follow suit. “ Every one according to his cue.” There is no need 
to go to the opposite extreme of haste and, like one of the weekly 
papers, a Church one, review a book only when it has become the 
guardian of the best Aylesbury. Bishop Wilberforce said it would 
be a very good thing if we all had our cooling days. A little decent 
pause, a little holding of the breath before the shout of ill-informed 
condemnation, is desirable. 

These remarks are provoked by the manner in which Mr. Froude 
has been hastily assailed for his courageous honesty and faithful 
adherence to plain duty. When we had occasion in the May 
number of ‘Trempre Bar’ to regret the picture which Carlyle had 
painted of himself, we were not of those who blamed Mr. Froude 
for placing it on view. Had we foreseen the storm of abuse hurled 
at him, we should have delivered our conscience on this matter for 
such as it is worth. What is it these people want? These 
idolators of Carlyle, having first done their best to spoil a noble 
character by a life-long flattery, want to impose their opinion of 
Carlyle on the world, and object to Mr. Carlyle’s own objections to 
their fictitious portrait of him. We are not concerned to prove 
Mr. Carlyle a prophet, a saint, or a particularly good man, but we 
are concerned in having an honest portrait of him. We do not 
_ expect to find him perfect, should be rather disappointed to find 
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him without the necessary shadow, and knowing it to be impossible, 
should suspect doctoring. 

Where would Dr. Johnson be, if Boswell had painted out all his 
roughness, softened all his rudeness, taken all the bosses out of 
the old oak, and sent him up a clean poplar to the sky? Where 
would Byron be if Moore had striven to make a saint of him, and 
sent all his billings and cooings to the dovecote? How much better 
if Lockhart had frankly shown the one slight blemish on bright and 
genial Scott, instead of murdering the reputation of Constable and 
the Ballantynes, honest men, whose only fault was a blind follow- 
my-leader, when Scott showed the way. Even the scoundrel Cellini 
has our sympathies by reason of the truth that is in him, and shrewd 
Pepys lives in our affections, spite of his love of money, foreign kisses, 
and occasional opening of the palm to bribes. Carlyle, whilst casting 
about for the reason of Burns’ popularity with every class of life and 
different forms of mind, settles on sincerity, on “his indisputable 
air of truth,” as the chief cause. Mr. Froude recognises this, and 
that we want Carlyle the man; we want him as we want Cromwell’s 
wart, Johnson’s splutter, and Scott’s foxy look; we want him good 
and bad, brightness and shadow—and it is precisely this we have in 
the ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

The gold in Carlyle must needs have some alloy, but he has done 
such service to the State, is so far raised above ordinary men by 
genius and by worth, he is at-once too great and too good, to suffer 
in reputation from the whole truth being told of him. Without 
unsaying, therefore, a word which we said in May, we repeat what 
we there said, that we cannot afford to do without the qualifying 
colours supplied by Carlyle himself to the image erected by his 
idolators. 

We know too much how biographies are sometimes cooked, some- 
times from family affection, sometimes from party motives, sometimes 
from the ignoble reasons of space. Again there are cases where 80 
much more canvas must be covered than the subject warrants ; or, 
editors will not take pains to absorb and assimilate and give out a 
result, but they must shoot the correspondence into the literary high- 
way. Even this is better than a foregone conclusion to exhibit a 
preternatural character for holiness, or genius. What melancholy 
reading most biographies are, wherein the hero is niched up high out 
of our earthly vision, and aureoled for the family descendants. 

Most religious biographies are sufficient to make one a sinner, so 
dreary are they in their monotonous goodness, so banked out by 
flattering laurels is the view of any weakness or shortcoming. 
Lives of Roman Catholic saints have an artificial air about them, 
and a wooden aspect. We don’t believe in them at all, and if theirs 
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is goodness, commend us to a little of this world’s ways. More 
pardonable, but slightly nauseous are widow’s tributes to the departed. 
There are rare cases where an unclouded judgment has perceived 
that the highest tribute to the memory of a loved one is the truth ; 
but they are rare. 

If honesty was more than ever necessary in biography, it was so 
in the case of Mr. Carlyle. He had been praised not only where he 
deserved it, but also precisely where he did not, and if his character 
had been suffered to retain the false colours his worshippers desired 
for’ it, a certain support would have been given to all his opinions 
bad as well as good, of which they are now deprived. Thackeray 
has told us 


‘How very weak the very wise, 
How very small the very great are.” 

And even Carlyle had his weaknesses and littleness, for with much 
rugged and honest protest against all forms of insincerity, 
Carlyle yet mixed an unhealthy worship of mere force of will 
and intellect. “God forbid,” said he, “that the time should ever 
come when we shall esteem riches the synonym of good.” To which 
we add, God forbid that will or intellect, or mere force of any kind, 
should come to be synonymous with good. The deification of mere 
intellect is probably as dangerous as the deification of wealth, if not 
so obviously debasing; and Carlyle’s notion that intellect was a 
security for morality is not borne out’ by the facts of life, whilst the 
deification of force is the subversion of right by might, and the 
return of society into savagery. When not employed in this worship 
of force, he set himself to “hurl forth defiance, pity, expostulation, 
over the whole universe, civil, literary, and religious,” as he wrote 
to De Quincey, when he proposed to found a Misanthropic Club at 
Craigenputtoch. It is this hurl of defiance which probably makes 
people consider Carlyle a democrat, but there was a good deal more 
of the Tory than the Radical in Carlyle. 

We cannot get away from the idea that there were two Carlyles, 
and that the last was not the better of the two. Whether or no he 
sympathised with Frederick the Great, and allowing that he really 
did get disgusted with the imperial robber during the fifteen years 
in which he was engaged chiselling out a monument to him, yet 
he has erected this monument with the black flag flying on the top 
of it. It will not do the harm it might have done had it been more 
intelligible and more brief. But the harm it must have done Carlyle 
himself for fifteen years to be trying to make the worse appear the 
better cause, is evident in the way in which he got soured towards 
the world and most of his contemporaries. 

The difference in style and choice of language between the 
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magnificent ‘ Essay on Burns” and ‘ Frederick the Great,’ represents 
the difference between Carlyle unappreciated and condescending to 
express ideas of great breadth and depth in the ordinary language 
of the day, and Carlyle bowed to as an authority and dealing out 
his thoughts just as they came to him with the certainty of imposing 
the conveyance of the idea as well as the idea itself upon a grateful 
audience. Where he had been a servant in the service of letters he 
had become master : instead of seeking fame he had been made dictator. 
Wordsworth had in much earlier days called him “ a pest to the English 
tongue,” but this is an exaggerated method of expressing the natural 
regret of a man of rhythm at seeing his native language distorted. 
Like Turner, Carlyle had two styles. As with Turner’s early pictures, 
Carlyle’s early essays, whilst having the same force of ideas as his 
later works, yet had the advantage of a comparatively clear delivery. 
Like Turner, once known and famous, and able to assert his indi- 
viduality, Carlyle indulged in every fancy which sported before his 
imagination. As Turner in his latter pictures gave free scope and 
what appears to some lay minds unbridled licence to his imagina- 
tion, as he cast upon the canvas the very dream of a thought, so 
Carlyle at the last gave out some of his thoughts in the process of 
formation, and trusted to the intelligence of his reader to find his 
way to his meaning. 

There is a lesson in Carlyle’s life, the immense power of the 
world to ruina man. That it did not ruin Carlyle, but only stimu- 
lated some of his defects, leaving the great truth of his nature 
untouched, is not owing to the world, but to his early training, and 
to his communings with himself on the lonely peat moor of Craigen- 
puttoch. Had he continued to live at Craigenputtoch, drank in 
of the wisdom he there sought, and kept aloof from the flatteries 
of men, much that horrifies his worshippers in the ‘ Reminiscences’ 
would have been absent. None the less would he have fought against 
vice, cant and the decaying patriotism and strength of the nation, but 
there would have been allied with this more charity to individuals, and 
possibly less continual reference to self. 

But it was not to be, and Carlyle, poor and struggling, and out of 
the hard earth forcing the violet to bloom, fled from this rough but 
healthy school, to a London world which secured him as a novelty, 
and which liked to hear his bitter observations, which drew him out 
purposely by acting as foil to him, and, marching in the opposite way 
of his well-known opinions, gave him what he grew to want ever 
more and more, an audience to listen to his replies. Who can doubt 
that any vanity there was in the man was stimulated by this incessant 
flattery ? Who does not understand how Wordsworth and Lamb, who 
did not condescend to this mode of dealing with Carlyle, came to be 
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disliked by him? But this is the least part of the mischief. These 
very worshippers who were crying aloud in the streets, “ A prophet, a 
prophet,” this very world who threw wide open its portals to one who 

gave it a reflex brilliancy, did with Carlyle as they had done with Irving, 
' checked his progress. They flung themselves across his path, and 
turned his truth almost into a lie, for can we imagine that Carlyle in 
his days of wrestling would have placed a whip in the hand of the 
white man to scarify the black, that he would have idolised force as 
the ultimate good, and got to look upon his fellow-creatures, “ down 
upon them” alas! as “weltering of my poor fellow-creatures ... . 
stuck in that fatal element.” 

And now this very world, these very worshippers cry out, 
“Prophesy smooth things, prophesy deceits.” Suppress everything 
unpleasant, or rough, everything which lowers our idol in public 
estimation. This injudicious advice has fortunately come too late, 
although we do not believe it would have deterred Mr. Froude from 
the course he has taken, for which fifty years hence people will thank 
him, as we now thank Wraxall for the very truths which in his days 
were called lies. He has resisted the temptation to palter with the 
truth of history. It matters little or nothing, in dealing with an 
ordinary man, which of his opinions you give or suppress, but every 
opinion of Carlyle is a line or dot in the plate on which the engraver 
of his portrait is working. Leave it out and you have an approach 
more or less to a portrait, but not the portrait Yielding to no one 
in a love of Lamb, for his grand unselfishness, for the originality of 
his quaint wit, for his letters equal to any in the English language, 
yet we will still have Carlyle’s estimate of him also, we can see dimly 
through “the ghastly London wit,” of which Carlyle accuses Lamb, 
Carlyle’s difficulty in estimating a subtlety of mind, which his hotter 
intellect burnt up as cinder. 

Seeing that Wordsworth sometimes climbed to the sublime heights 
and had visions of beauty denied to the many, we yet cannot afford 
to part with Carlyle’s finding him like a rustic fiddle. It is the 
measure of Carlyle’s inability to appreciate a genius which had in it 
the repose of nature, rather than the vehemence of force. Every- 
thing had to be served up hot with Carlyle. So, too, there is a 
certain limited truth in Carlyle’s estimate of Shelley. A defect of 
Shelley is pressed out to its extreme point, and thus made to be seen. 
This does not injure Shelley, but slightly mars the catholicity of 
Carlyle, that he did not see the insignificant relation of this defect 
to Shelley’s merits. 

We see some of the results of the opposite method to Mr. Froude’s 
in the Metternich and Talleyrand Memoirs. Taking these seriously, 
we are called upon to believe that Metternich was nothing short of a 
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pious statesman, and Talleyrand only anxious for the reign of law. 
The piety of the one and the morality of the other are for the stage, 
and have a certain dramatic interest, but let some master mind fasten 
on these men, and throw off the stage properties and the Monmouth 
street attire, and give us the very men, and whilst we should miss the 
lofty characteristics claimed by these great actors for themselves, we 
may find in return human beings with many loveable qualities, 
standing on pedestals a little more level to the ordinary human eye. 
Metternich would not then appear as the Pecksniff of politics, nor 
Talleyrand as the Tartuffe, characters they somewhat resemble when 
drawn by their own pencil. 

The ‘ Life of Wilberforce’ is very ably written from a certain point 
of view, a definite and consistent picture is obtained, but it is a 
Wilberforce for the church window, not Wilberforce with his finger 
on the public pulse nor the brilliant, versatile prelate, affluent of 
words, with a touch of all things to all men. If biographers will put 
a mask over their hero they must be content with the consequence 
of robbing from us the sight of the human face. There was a 
great deal more to love than to dislike in Wilberforce, for his chief 
weakness seems a desire for the world’s love and approbation, but he 
is painted as the Roman Catholics paint their saints, in whom one 
takes infinitely less interest than in the remoter Pagan gods, who 
went in for their failings along with their more celestial attributes. 
Naughty as Mercury was in his deception of poor Sosia, grossly want- 
ing in proper morality as Jupiter was towards Alcmena, we see that 
the poets and dramatists had a better sense of artistic fitness than 
these painters of the saints, who give us impossible virgins and in- 
’ human saints. 

We are inclined to treat any suppression of evidence which goes to 
the construction of a perfect picture of any great man as a crime. 
In this light we should almost include the destruction of Byron’s 
autobiography, which, if not all printed, should have been all preserved. 
It should have been in the power of students to refer to it. We 
therefore favour the publication even of those criticisms by Carlyle of 
his friends which show an acerbity and even an insincerity. If there 
had been insincerity in Johnson, it must have been of the slightest, 
and we don’t think there was much in Carlyle. Give it and all the 
bad things with it, and time will let them settle at the bottom, and 
the wine none the worse. No man is the same man all through 
his life, and there may have been half-a-dozen Carlyles between 1820 
and 1880. A man is not necessarily insincere because in an accidental 
fit of spleen or dyspepsia he sees only the worst side of human nature. 
If we regret the publication of anything in the ‘ Reminiscences’ it is 
the essayist’s recollections of Smaill. Here even our regret is tempered 
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by the fact that it has drawn out from Mr. Ireland a genial and 
sympathetic defence in the Manchester Examiner. 

If the world desire an ideal character of Carlyle, it must look for it to 
the poet, and not to the historian. The business of the latter is with 
Truth. Carlyle was not an amiable man, apparently, and in reading his 
‘Reminiscences ’ he occurred to us as rather a difficult, not to say a 
cantankerous man, but yet of an essentially kindly nature. He was 
a man of such originality of mind, and possessed such a command of 
language, he had such a power of throwing into dramatic form any 
event, idea, or character with which he was dealing, has so infused 
his mind into that of the generations which succeeded him, and has 
thus been so large a factor in the composition of modern thought, 
that a living picture of such a man is a national want. 

To speak of him as we have heard him spoken of, as the Johnson 
of our time, appears unreasonable. In force of imagination and 
rapidity of insight alone was he superior to Johnson. In learning, 
judgment, humanity of mind, in that common sense which is more 
valuable than genius itself, Johnson was generally the superior of 
Carlyle. With all his stupendous powers of talking, Johnson could 
listen as well as talk, a quality in which Coleridge and Carlyle 
seem to have been lacking. We are not aware whether this applies 
in anything like the same degree to Carlyle as to Coleridge or 
Macaulay, but we have yet to see whether we shall have in the 
forthcoming ‘ Life of Carlyle,’ any conversations equal in interest 
to those reported by Boswell. Further, there was a touch of the 
Diogenes in Carlyle, a cynical disbelief in any great amount of 
human goodness, which grew upon him. From his comfortable tub 
in Cheyne Row, he barked at his fellow-creatures, whom he thought 
poor creatures, most part fools. They certainly took his gospel very 
freely, and saw, or fancied they saw, through the haze of words, and 
through much uncouth jargon mingled with much poetic thought, 
great meanings and sublime moralities. The great mist through 
which his meaning could be discerned enhanced the bigness of the 
thought, and gave it preternatural value. He was a great preacher 
and poet; an enemy of all cant and of all insincerity, including 
biographical insincerity. We are all of us his debtors; and we think 
there must be something wrong in the man who cannot recognise, 
under the ruggedness of Carlyle’s thoughts, the true nobility which, 
with his severe sincerity, has given him such a hold over the English 
people in all parts of the world. But, for all this, we want nothing 
obliterated or kept back which is essential to a perfect view of 
Carlyle’s character. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Froude had acted as those who have 
attacked him wished him to act, and had cancelled every unkind 
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passage in the ‘Reminiscences’ in which Carlyle unconsciously des¢ribes 
himself whilst describing his friends and contemporaries. We should 
then be precisely in the position we were before the ‘ Reminiscences’ 
were published, and be without the modification supplied by Carlyle 
himself to the too eulogistic character of him claimed by his wor- 
shippers. We should, we now know, be obviously seeing Carlyle in 
a false light. Qui vult dectpi deciptatur. We are not of the number. 
G. B. 











Cousin Felix. 


By tHe Avutsor oF ‘ Miss Motty, ‘ Deticra,’ &c. 


Cuapter I. 


Cuartty WARBURTON was seated over the schoolroom fire in Silver- 
dale Hall, her feet on the fender, her elbows on her knees, her two 
hands ruffling the brown locks, her eyes the while staring forlornly 
now at the blazing fire, now at an open letter lying in her lap. 

Only six months ago, when for the last time Miss Warburton bade 
adieu to Elmslie House, and those who had been school-friends for 
many a year, she had felt that a life full of unknown joy was 
opening out before her, that now the season of trouble was over 
with school—and lo, already life was proving itself not to be entirely 
a bed of roses. 

That morning, that 10th of December, day for ever to be marked 
in the calendar of fate with a black mark, the first downfall to her 
hopes had been given, and now it was twilight, and in the deserted 
schoolroom, for Pollie was out, she was considering this trouble that 
had overtaken her. 

She was a little bewildered still, could even yet scarcely com- 
prehend the tale that her father had related to her. 

“You are grown up now, dear,” he had commenced by saying, 
“and there are others who remember it, even if I had forgotten, for 
you are eight years younger than Felix, and here comes the letter 
telling me he is twenty-five.” 

And after this preamble, Mr. Warburton had proceeded to tell his 
story to his wondering, startled daughter. 

“My brother—your uncle Edward, my dear—my elder brother, 
you understand ? §o the property should have been his, but it was 
not entailed, and my father made a most unjust will, cutting him off 
from everything he should have had, because he married, as was 
thought, beneath him. Thus everything came tome. He, Edward, 
said it was better so. We were always great friends, my dear, and 
loved each other so well that even this did not divide us. 

“For of course, as I was blind—that was what he meant.—No, do 
not cry, Charity. Was not that a tear I felt? I could not have 
worked for my living, and he could. Such a great, strong fellow he 
always was,—not in the least like me. 
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“So we parted good friends, and when you were eight years old, 
and your mother died, then we agreed that when Felix should be 
twenty-five he should come to England, and if you should both be 
willing, he should marry you, and heal this breach that has lasted 
for so long ; and having no son, I was glad to think that thus the old 
place would return to its rightful owner.” 

“But father, supposing when he comes, I,”—hesitating, “should 
not like him ?” 

“But you must not think that possible.” And then, with a quick 
turn of his head, “ You care for no one else ?” 

“No, no.” 

“That is all right. Well, if he is like his father, as I hear he is, 
he will be a good husband for you. And,” passing his hand over 
her brown head caressingly, “ when I go, I shall like to know I have 
left my motherless daughter with someone to take care of her. You 
can read your uncle’s letter,” putting an envelope with an American 
postmark into her hand. “Cousin Sarah read it to me this 
morning.” 

Cousin Sarah was the elderly lady who looked after widowed Mr. 
Warburton’s house for him. Charity spread the letter out on her 
lap, and read every word it contained carefully. Not much to be 
made out of it. 

A pleasant, friendly letter, such as any man might write to his 
brother. Full of family details, which all fell unmeaningly on 
Charity’s ears, only at the end came the one little sentence which 
rivetted her attention. “I suppose Charity is grown up now? 
Felix’s twenty-fifth birthday will be next week. Does the old 
compact still hold good? If you are willing, and what is more 
important, for young men are not always tractable in matrimonial 
matters—who should know this better than I!—he might go over to 
England and pay you a visit.” 

And this was the sentence on which Miss Warburton’s eyes were 
still fixed, as she sat that same evening in the empty schoolroom. 
But she was not fated to sit there alone long. Enter to her the 
young sister whom she was already beginning to envy as safe at 
least from one evil, that of having a husband forced upon her, and it 
was not very long before that same sister was made aware of the dark 
shadow that had fallen across Charity’s happy life. 

“Tt is too cruel,” she cried in the fashion of impetuous youth, to 
whom the removing of mountains seems nought. “It is impossible 
you should be so sacrificed. Why, dear Charity, you, who can do 
anything with father, must tell him it is absurd. Why, darling,” 
throwing a tender arm about her, “ you have only to say you will not 
permit it, and father would agree.” 
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“Tf you had heard him, Pollie, you would have said ‘ yes’ just as I 
did. He told me he had planned, and hoped it ever since mother 
died, and that he would be, oh so terribly disappointed, if it did not 
come to pass.” 

Charity was walking up and down the room now with hands 
clasped behind her head, in a pretty fashion she had; but there was 
no thought of pretty movements at present. Everything was too 
terribly real with that fatal letter lying on the hearthrug, where it 
had fallen when she rose, to admit of any light thoughts. 

“Oh, Pollie dear, I wish I were back at school! I wish I were 
an old, old woman !” with foolish inconsistency, “for I had to give 
in. I could not really, oppose the dear old father, and at last,” 
colouring a little, “I had with my own hand to sit down and write, 
begging him to come.” 

“Oh, poor Charity !” cried awestruck Pollie, “ what did you say ?” 

“ As little as possible.” 

“What did you call him?” 

“There was not much choice,” remarked Charity, grimly. “ But 
I was not going to jump into the lion’s jaws quite as if I liked it, so 
I said, ‘ Dear Mr. Warburton’ 3 

“Oh, I am so glad!” interrupted Pollie breathlessly. “I was so 
afraid you might have said ‘ Dear Felix.’ ” 

“No indeed,” cried Charity, pausing in her pacing up and down 
and drawing her sister towards her; and they stood thus together in 
the window, a pretty picture enough, and for a moment her sore 
young heart felt at rest, for these sisters were all in all to each other. 

“Well, go on. What did you say next ?” 

“Just what father told me. That we should be glad to see him, 
if he would come and spend a fortnight with us, and that we hoped 
he would arrange it.” 

“Nothing else?” , 

Charity reddened a little. “Just one little thing more. I did 
not think it was wrong, though I did not tell father. I said it was 
father who hoped he would come. No,” as Pollie would have in- 
terrupted her, “you will understand why I said it, when I tell you 
something else, for there is something worse to tell you even than 
that which you have heard.” 

“What?” inquired Pollie anxiously, and creeping yet nearer 
to her sister as she spoke, and clasping her arms yet more tightly 
about her. “Oh, Charity, you are crying! I felt a tear fall. 
Charity, dear, don’t cry!” 

Only those two tears fell, and then Miss Warburton lifted her 
hands and brushed them away. “No, I will not cry,” she said, 
raising her head proudly, “I have done nothing to be ashamed of. 
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But, Pollie, he does not want it either. Uncle Edward says in 
his letter: ‘Felix will, I hope, go, but ah, Pollie, it was evident 
from the letter that he was not anxious himself to come—only his 
father has persuaded him, just as mine has persuaded me.” 

“Never mind, Charity darling; don’t mind anything he has said, 
don’t think of him again. Perhaps he won’t come—whatever the 
reason, it would be a great comfort; perhaps he will marry someone 
else, or perhaps all sorts of things may happen between this 
and then. Why a month, anything may happen in a month!” 

So with many endearments Pollie led her sister back to the 
fireplace, and doing so, again caught sight of Mr. Warburton’s 
letter. 

She leaned down to pick it up, but Charity with a quick movement 
prevented her. “Don’t touch it,” she cried, “it is his!” And 
with much show of disdain, she lifted the offending sheet of paper 
with the tongs, and dropped it into the hottest part of the fire, and 
there the sisters watched it with something resembling joy, till it 
had entirely ceased to be. 

But even then its miserable purport did not die with it, and some- 
times Charity’s impetuous young heart rebelled so angrily against 
this invisible chain that bound her, that not even Pollie’s comforting 
voice could instil consolation; and Pollie certainly invented every 
kind of comfort that could be invented, from a faint, timid, “ Perhaps 
he would not like her when he saw her ”—not very probable this, 
Pollie feared, looking at the pretty face and soft brown hair—up to 
the cold maxim which seems to be alike the opinion of extreme youth 
and calm old age, “That after all, it does not make much difference 
whom you marry ”—“ As long as he is kind to you,” Pollie added 
quickly ; “and if he isn’t, Charity darling, of course father would let 
you come back here, and then, as you would not be a widow, there 
would be no fear of your marrying again, and we might live happily 
together ever afterwards.” 

But even this contemplation of a blissful, but improbable future, 
failed to soothe Charity, and bring her into accord with what was 
coming. 

And meanwhile day after day was slipping away. January was 
well in hand now, and Charity, counting the days anxiously, un- 
willingly, found that only one week more remained to her of happy, 
careless girlhood. 

Dear, sweet Charity, she deserved, if ever any one did, a reward, 
if not here, then by-and-by. 

After that first despair and struggling against the future, she did 
indeed strive to put her own will by. Her blind father could not 
guess that the petted daughter, who did his bidding so cheerfully, 
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and went about the house always with a soft word for every one, 
found the doing of his will so hard. 

“We love him too well to disappoint him, Pollie,” she said once. 
“ Really, after all, he has not asked so very much, has he?” 

And Polly tried to say “ No.” 

“That we may love each other,” was the wish within Charity’s 
own heart now, for if—if he should agree—and the tears would arise 
at the thoughts of it—as she had said, to please his father, and then 
afterwards she were to discover that though she were heartwhole, 
and might therefore learn to love him; yet that he had some fair 
ideal that she could never hope to make him forget, then it would 
be, ah! so sad—and once more the tears would flow, and in the dark 
Charity would creep to Pollie’s room, and wake her up by dint of 
many kisses, to be soothed by means of the child’s ever-ready 
sympathy. And so at length a morning dawned when Charity 
Warburton knew that if all went well, or ill rather, before the sun 
set she should have looked upon the face of her future husband. 
For, in answer to that little grudgingly written note had come 
another letter from Uncle Edward, stating that Felix would leave by 
a certain steamer which would bring him to Liverpool on the 27th 
of January ; and Silverdale was only about a couple of hours’ rail from 
Liverpool. 

The daylight has died away, the candles are lit, and in a large 
bedroom the Misses Warburton are considering a very important 
question, namely, what Charity shall wear on this eventful night. 
Yes, in spite of a certain pathetic look in Miss Warburton’s eyes, 
which betrays that life is not all smiles and sunshine, and despite the 
fact that the expected stranger is this long-talked-of, much-dreaded 
cousin; yet still he is a man, and Charity is a young and pretty 
woman, so that important matter of the toilette cannot be quite 
set aside. 

“Say, Pollie,” turning round from contemplating the cheerful 
blazing fire, and looking to where Pollie sat crouched up in the depths 
of a great armchair,—‘say, shall I try to look my very best,—or 
not?” 

It was a difficult question, and Pollie drew lines across her smooth 
brows in her attempts to consider what was wisest. “I should nof,” 
at length she said emphatically, “I should make myself as hideous as 
possible, and then perhaps he will take a great dislike to you, and 
will tell father that not for all the money in England would he marry 
you.” 

Charity shook her head sadly. 

“Ah! Charity,” cried Pollie, starting upright in her eagerness, “I 
never thought of it before. Perhaps,” lowering her voice to an 
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awestruck whisper—* perhaps he may not like you, and yet marry 
you,—because of the money!” 

Alas, Charity’s pretty head, which contained just two years more of 
worldly wisdom than her sister’s, had contemplated that contingency 
often and often. But she did not echo her sister’s words, but put 
them gently by with that quiet determination to think no evil which 
had helped to comfort her these past weeks. 

“No Pollie, I do not think that. You know he is the son of 
father’s brother, so I do not think that,” with a perceptible pause in 
the low voice, “he would marry me just for the money.” No, she 
thought, not even to Pollie, would she put that fateful possibility 
into words. 

So she turned away from the fire, and acting on Pollie’s advice, 
attired herself in a gown of soft, silvery grey, with a little bunch of 
snowdrops and fern-leaves as a breast-knot, and then for a few brief 
moments knelt down on the hearthrug at Pollie’s feet, to put off the 
necessity of an immediate descent. 

But not many moments were allowed them. All too soon 
there came a tap at the door, and Miss Warburton’s maid had re- 
turned to tell them that the gentlemen were already dressed, and 
in the drawing-room, and that Mr. Warburton was asking for 
his daughter. 

“T will come.” 

And when the door had closed, Charity rose to her feet, still holding 
Pollie’s hand in hers. 

“T wish you were going to dine downstairs, Pollie darling, but 
four is a better number, so father said; but you will be in the 
drawing-room after dinner, won’t you?” 

“ Yes.” 

Charity walked to the door, and then coming hurriedly back, and 
kissing the child again: “ Pollie,” she said quickly, eagerly, “ will 
you promise me not to—dislike him? Even if you don’t quite like 
him at first, will you try to wait a little before you quite decide, 
because ”—with what was meant to be a smile, though the mouth 
did quiver a littlkh—“he may be very nice.” And almost before 
Pollie had time to say “TI promise,” she was left alone. 

Charity fled downstairs as quickly as might be, but in the great, 
dusky hall she paused to steady, if possible, her beating pulses, at 
least to put on some outward show of calmness. 

But after that one second’s hesitation, she turned the handle of the 
door, and entered the drawing-room. 

Yes, there they all were. Cousin Sarah, old and stern, who had 
outlived husband, children, love, and all the beauties of life, and who 
seemed to live apart from those with whom her lot was cast, in a 
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world of her own. Her dear, blind father, for whom everything 
seemed possible, nay, easy, for had not every step of her seventeen 
years of life been smoothed by his loving hands. And on the 
hearthrug a tall, dark-visaged stranger, to whom she dared not lift 
her eyes. 

“Ts that you, Charity?” questioned Mr. Warburton, as the closing 
of the door proclaimed her entrance. And as she answered “ Yes,” 
“Come here, Charity,” he said, holding out a welcoming hand. 
“ Here is a sad disappointment. This gentleman brings letters from 
my brother to say that Felix has been obliged to postpone his visit 
for another month, so that we cannot have the pleasure of making 
his acquaintance yet awhile.” 

For one second Charity’s heart seemed to stop beating, the surprise, 
the relief were so great; for one second, notwithstanding the strange 
eyes that she knew were bent upon her, she could not resist letting 
her lips curve into a glad, happy smile. It was such wneapected 
relief. Never in her wildest, most sanguine moments had she 
thought of this. Why, a thousand doors of escape might open in a 
month ! 

With a great sigh which told of the load lifted from her heart, she 
drew closer yet to her father, and took his hand in hers. She even 
lifted her face, with a smile of welcome, to the bearer of these joyous 
tidings. 

“This gentleman 

“Mr. Weston,” the stranger prompted. 

“Ts an old friend of your uncle’s, so I have asked him to stay with 
us for the present,” said Mr. Warburton courteously. “ We shall be 
glad to learn all about my brother’s family from one who has seen 
them so lately.” 

“Tt is very good of you, sir,” Mr. Weston murmured. 

“T am glad to make your acquaintance, and perhaps through you 
I shall learn to know my unknown nephew before he arrives. You 
should have come down earlier, Charity, and you should have seen 
your uncle’s letter, which Cousin Sarah and I have been reading, 
whilst Mr. Weston has been dressing, and you would have heard a 
great deal that would have interested you. But here is dinner; you 
shall have the letters afterwards.” 

During the short time that they were occupied in crossing the 
hall to the dining-room, Charity was perfectly silent. Not even the 
knowledge that it was a stranger on whose arm she was resting, and 
that politeness, if nothing else, required a few words from her, could 
divert her thoughts from the merciful escape that the chapter of 
accidents had this day afforded her. 

“A month, a month,” her heart kept singing—a little happy tune 
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which smiled about the corners of her mouth, and caused to vanish 
away, for the time being, the pathetic shadow which had of late 
darkened the young eyes. 

But once seated at table, she looked up to see what manner of 
man this opposite neighbour might be. 

Not handsome, she decided, but very nearly so. A pair of very 
dark eyes and a good forehead, and a heavy black moustache, were 
the principal items that she took in in that hasty glance; hasty 
because she caught those same eyes fixed upon her, evidently with a 
similar desire of investigation, which made her turn her head 
suddenly away, and then begin some hasty questions as to the 
voyage, and other matters relevant to his arrival in England. 

“ He is very quiet, Pollie, dreadfully quiet, but perhaps he won’t 
stay very long,” were the conclusive words, as, back in the drawing- 
room, Charity poured the whole marvellous tale into Pollie’s 
wondering ears. “But he seems nice, and whatever subject father 
started, he talked quite cleverly about, and evidently father was 
pleased with him. And,” with a sigh, “Pollie, that is not always 
the case, for father is so much cleverer than any one else, that I 
know often he would much rather be alone. But to-night he was 
quite happy. Oh, we all were! Do you know, Pollie, I don’t 
think I ever was so happy in all my life before.” 

“Not before you had ever heard of Cousin Felix?” asked Pollie 
incredulously. 


“No, certainly not, for then I had never known what it was to be 
unhappy.” 


Cuapter II. 


Arter that eventful 27th of January, at Silverdale Hall at least, all 
went merry as a marriage bell. Charity and Pollie had read together 
the letters Mr. Weston had brought, letters explanatory and intro- 
ductory. All that Edward Warburton could say he had put on 
paper for the benefit of this young man. 

“T have known him all his life,” he wrote, “therefore, Leonard, 
as my son has been obliged thus unfortunately to postpone his visit 
at the last moment, and as Edward Weston, who was to have gone 
with him for the sake of visiting the old country, will not defer his 
journey, I send him to you, hoping you will let your usual kind- 
heartedness prompt you to ask him to stay a short time with you, so 
that in hospitable old Silverdale Hall he may have the chance of 
making acquaintance with England and English ways in as fortunate 
@ manner as possible.” 

So the invitation was given and accepted, and no hearts broken at 
the idea of this stranger enjoying the hospitality of Silverdale. 
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The days slipped by ; Pollie grew bright and cheerful, the pathetic 
look disappeared from Charity’s brown eyes, only returning now and 
again when visions of that slowly approaching future darkened for a 
moment the sunshine of the present. And as the days passed, Mr. 
Weston grew less silent and reserved, and, shall it be said, more and more 
appreciated by those amongst whom he had been so strangely thrown. 

Pollie was his first friend, but to be approved by one sister was the 
first and surest step to being approved by the other. 

He could do everything. All the time the frost lasted, was there 
ever such a skater, or one so good-natured about trying to instruct 
a somewhat timid pupil in the mysteries of that art ? 

Even Charity, who was graceful and light on her skates, was not 
above taking a lesson from this master; and as to Pollie, she grew 
quite bold whilst clinging to that tall, strong form, and listening 
to the voice which was always so filled with encouragement for 
her puny endeavours. And after the frost had disappeared, and wet, 
cold days took its place, Mr. Weston was not above a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock in the long, empty gallery, where were 
the pictured representations of the Warburton family, Uncle Edward 
amongst others, to remind Charity, if such reminder were needed, 
as she laughed and played with her sister and Mr. Weston, of the 
future that was awaiting her. 

Perhaps it did; for at the end of the game, as she stood flushed 
with the exercise, her brown head slightly ruffled, her pretty eyes 
grew suddenly sad and wistful, and turning to Pollie, with a low 
“You play now,” she turned away. 

“ Are you going to give inalready?” Mr. Weston asked. “Why, 
as I beat you yesterday, I thought you would have been so sure to 
want your revenge to-day. And it is raining fast,” as the girl shook 
her head, coming close to her as he spoke, “so there is nothing else 
you can do except sit over a fire with a book, and I am sure this 
is much wiser ! ” 

“No, I do not think it is,” she said verylow. ‘It seemed to me,” 
with a little smile, “that Uncle Edward,” pointing to the picture, 
“frowned and shook his head at me, as if to remind me I was grown 
up; so I am going away to do some sewing, and write some letters 
that I ought to have done this morning, instead of dawdling away so 
many hours over billiards, as we did.” 

And Charity, with a determined look on her pretty, soft face, de- 
parted with a new, but scarcely, as yet, defined trouble at her heart. 

But it was not to remain undefined for much longer. 

For a quarter of an hour she worked diligently, then Pollie opened 
the schoolroom door. 


“Already, Pollie! why, the game was not a very long one.” 
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“Of course he did not care to play after you went,” cried Pollie, 
throwing herself on the ground at her sister’s feet, and resting a 
small, brown head against her knee. 

“Charity,” after a pause, “do you sometimes wish—sometimes 
think how nice it would have been if this had been Cousin Felix ?” 

No answer, but Charity was no longer sewing. The work had 
fallen into her lap, and two idle, white hands were clasped above it. 

“T think he is nice,” went on the child again after a moment's 
pause, “and though he does not say much,” lowering her voice, and 
speaking emphatically, “I don’t believe that he thinks Cousin Felix 
is !—No,” as Charity would have interrupted, “Iam not breaking 
my promise, for I may say what I like until I see him. But did you 
notice at luncheon, when I asked him why Cousin Felix had not been 
able to come, how he grew red, and looked so uncomfortable, and it 
was only after quite a long pause he said that he had broken his 
arm. Charity,” kneeling up now and clasping her arms round her 
sister’s waist, “Charity, do you know I don’t believe he did break his 
arm, I believe that Mr Weston knows it also, and is ashamed to 
repeat it;” and with greater vehemence: “I think that at the last 
moment he could not make up his mind to it, and at any price bought 
another month’s freedom!” And Charity’s sad heart admitted that 
it was too true. 

But not her words. 

“No, Pollie dearest, you must not say such things. You are 
breaking your promise, for we must believe in him—#ry to believe in 
him,” she added under her breath, “until we see him!” 

“See whom?” questioned a voice from the doorway. “I have 
been everywhere else,’ continued Mr. Weston, advancing to the 
firelit corner of the room; “I have offered my services to Mr. 
Warburton, who declined them with thanks ; to ‘ Cousin Sarah,’ who 
declined them without, as she was fast asleep, so now I have found 
my way up here. Surely,” drawing an armchair up to the opposite 
corner of the fire, “ you will not send me away. If you do, as I am 
a sociable being, and soon tire of my own company, I shall have to 
retire to the kitchen. Now,” as no reply came, “tell me, who is it 
you are going to believe in—till you see him?” 

“Cousin Felix,” replied Pollie promptly. 

“Does that enigmatical sentence mean you do not believe that 
there is such a person, Miss Warburton ?” 

He addressed himself so pointedly to her, that Charity was bound 
to answer. 

“ Seeing is believing,” she replied, “so they say. But I, for one, 
do not feel much doubt of the existence of this particular person,” and 
she sighed. 
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“That sigh sounds rather as if you hoped there might be a doubt 
on the subject.” 

Charity coloured at his words, and took up her work once more. 

“What is he like?” questioned Pollie, filling up another awkward 
pause. 

“Like!” repeated Mr. Weston musingly. “Like his father, only 
not half such a good fellow.” 

“Are not you fond of him?” Pollie was sitting up now in her 
eagerness, and gazing breathlessly at Mr. Weston. But Charity, 
on whom his eyes were fixed, had drooped her lids, and was hard 
at work. 

“Fond of him,” he said evasively, and he laughed slightly as he 
spoke. “That is a very strong word, Miss Pollie. I don’t dislike 
him. Sometimes I’ve felt almost, what you call, fond of him, but on 
the whole, I think I prefer his father.” 

“T don’t think,” said Charity, rising to her feet, and raising her 
soft brown eyes to the dark ones watching her, with mingled admira- 
tion and surprise, “ that it is right or kind to criticise, and say unkind 
things about people who are not here to defend themselves.” 

Although her lips were quivering, she spoke quite firmly, and no 
one, certainly not Mr. Weston, guessed what that little speech cost 
her, but then he did not know the sorrowful secret that was beginning 
to let her feel its presence. So she crossed the room, a tall, slight 
figure, through the increasing twilight, and disappeared, leaving two 
much-astonished people behind, looking at one another. 

“What is it?” questioned Mr. Weston in much perturbation. 
“What did I say ?” 

“Oh, you must never, never say anything against Cousin Felix. 
Even if you hate him, you must never say so to Charity. She cannot 
bear to hear anything against him. She,” with a sob, “is trying so 
hard to learn to like him!” 

“ But why?” cried the man, leaning forward in his earnestness. 

“Why!” repeated Pollie, raising great tragic eyes to his, “ why, 
because she has got to marry him, of course!” 

A long whistle, indicative of the greatest surprise, passed Mr. 
Weston’s lips, and then, “ Poor Cousin Felix!” he said half under his 
breath, sauntering across to the window as he spoke, and gazing out 
into the fast gathering twilight. 

Presently, however, he turned away from his contemplation of the 
outside world back to the fireside and the girl seated there. 

“Tell me about it,” he said abruptly, and Pollie, nothing loth, 
complied. 

It was only when she had poured all her story into those sym- 
pathetic ears, and listened to the various remarks with which it was 
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received—remarks that coincided so exactly with her own view of 
the case, that dismay filled her, and wonder as to whether the story 
had been her own to tell. 

But Mr. Weston soothed her fears. “Iam glad you told me,” in 
an odd, jerky manner. ‘I am sure it was best, so do not trouble 
about it. The secret is quite safe with me; I,” with an uncomfort- 
able little laugh, “am not the least likely to speak of it. But all 
the same it is preposterous, it ought not to be allowed. Why does 
she give in? If she had said ‘No’—even if she does say ‘No, 
there is no power in the world that can force her against her 
inclination.” 

“You do not understand Charity,” Pollie said, lifting rather a 
tearful face to the dark one bent upon her. “ Why,” with momentary 
enthusiasm, “she would marry anybody to please father! But,” 
she added more quietly, “however much she may pretend when the 
time comes, I shall know it is only because she is so good, and would 
not vex or cross him for worlds. I shall remember how often she 
has cried at the thoughts of it.” 

Mr. Weston was pacing up and down the room now, Pollie’s 
words apparently finding a ready echo in his heart. 

“Tt must be prevented,” at last he said as if to himself. “ Why, 
Felix himself,”—and then stopped abruptly. 

“ Yes,” said Pollie, raising her head, “there is just that one faint 
hope—he may not like her!” 

“Not much fear of that.” 

“Not much hope, you mean. But Mr. Weston,” watching him 
anxiously as she spoke, to see what effect her words might have, 
“he may be a nice man”—evidently the possibility was a faint one 
—“ and if he is e 

“Well?” 

“Tam going to ask him—to tell him, I mean ” 

“ But what ?” 

“Why, how it is that Charity agreed, just for father’s sake; and 
I have quite made up my mind,” with quiet determination, “to try 
and save her, because I know she would not do it herself. So,” with 
a long breath, “I am going to ask him to go away. Oh, Mr. 
Weston, do you think he will go?” 

“Very little doubt of it, I should say. That is, of course, pro- 
vided he believes you. Why, what on earth, under those circum- 
stances, would make him wish to remain ?” 

“Why the money, of course!” 

At those words her listener started, and seemed about to make a 
hasty remark, but after a second’s pause, he said quietly, “ No, no, 
Miss Pollie, you are hard on him. I don’t think,” with a smile, 
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“that even Felix Warburton——” and then suddenly breaking off. 
“ But don’t let us talk about him yet. I expect we shall have quite 
enough of him by-and-by; let us strive to forget him for the 
present.” 

“And you won’t forget,” said Pollie, “if any idea comes to you 
that would set it right, to let me know. Don’t you know anything 
bad about him that you could tell father ?” 

“TT have no doubt I could rake up a good deal if I tried, but the 
question is, would your father believe me ?” 

“T believe he would,” said Pollie earnestly, “at any rate, you 
could but try.” 

Softhearted, tender Pollie was becoming a perfect dragon in her 
attempts to guard the golden apples, which she felt would of a 
surety be stolen from under her watchful eyes, sooner or later. 
Perhaps Mr. Weston did think of a plan of help, for the next 
morning, when breakfast was over, and he had heard Mr. Warburton 
ask for Pollie’s presence in the library, where he wanted someone 
to read to him, and had watched Cousin Sarah preparing to slip away 
to her usual morning occupation of letter-writing, he asked Miss 
Warburton if she would play one game of billiards with him. Asked 
her boldly before them all, so that any excuse would have been 
difficult ; and when she attempted a faltering remark about “ many 
duties,” he replied that he would wait till all the duties were over. 
“And it is raining hard, you see, so out-of-door amusement is 
impossible.” 

And Charity, not knowing what else to say, answered “ Yes.” 

On his way to the billiard-room he was waylaid by Pollie. 

“Mr. Weston.” He stopped, hearing the low voice in the passage. 

“Mr. Weston, I forgot last night when I said that to you. Do 
you remember? About telling father something against Cousin 
Felix, I forgot I was breaking a promise. You must not do it 
indeed. Will you please forget all about it?” 

“ But what was the promise ?” 

“Tt was to Charity. I promised her that till I saw him,” with 
a little stress on the words, “I would not think or say anything 
against him. You know, of course, as Charity says, he may be 
very nice. Will you remember?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I will say nothing at all; that will be the 
safest plan.” 

“Yes—I suppose so. Till we see him,” with a faint gleam 
of hope. 

Then Pollie sped back to the library, and Mr. Weston dawdled 
on to the billiard-room. A bright fire was burning there, and 
everything looked cheerful. He sauntered over to the rug, and 
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stood leaning against the”mantelpiece, with his eyes turned in the 
direction of the door. Would she come ? 

“Yes,” he believed so, “but not yet perhaps,” and his thoughts 
returned to his own affairs during this interval of waiting. 

~ ©T must be off,” he said at length half aloud, and then lower still, 
“ Poor Charity ! ” 

But, however much deserving of pity, a brave Charity neverthe- 
less, one deserving of respect as well. For the secret, whereof the 
first faint whisperings had been striving to make themselves heard 
of late, was gradually discovering itself, and the low voice, if she 
cared to listen to it, was ready to speak up boldly and plainly now. 

But that was what she would not permit. It was a little aching 
spot at present, but if not regarded, it might cease to ache in time. 
These sort of wounds do not heal any the quicker for care and 
attention ; far better to ignore them. But these pleasant past ten 
days, all this walking and skating, talking and billiard-playing, 
would not, she felt, in the future of her life, count quite for nought. 

“You have been a long time,” he said, and there was something 
in his tone which brought a delicate flush into Miss Warburton’s 
cheek. 

“T am sorry,” she replied. “Have I really kept you waiting? 
Let us have our game at once, or Pollie will be wanting me to go 
and take her place in the library. I have promised to go at twelve.” 

“T do not want to play,” he said slowly. “I want to talk to you.” 

“Then you have lured me here under false pretences, I think,” 
she made answer in a would-be playful manner; nevertheless she 
did move a few steps nearer the fire-place as she spoke, to hear 
what he had to say. 

But before he had time to break the silence, the door was opened 
again to admit Pollie—an anxious, harassed-looking Pollie. 

“Charity dear, the second post is in, and”—with a sudden, 
impetuous haste—“ father wants you to come at once and answer 
Cousin Felix’s letter.” 

“ Cousin Felix,” repeated Charity faintly, the colour slowly fading 
away; “oh, Pollie!” 

“He is in London,” went on Pollie excitedly; he did not even 
come here jirst, but he has written, and father wants you to go 
and write to him.” 

“Qh, poor Charity,” went on Pollie, taking the two slim white 
hands in hers, utterly heedless of the spectator of this little drama, 
who was leaning up against the mantelshelf. What possible interest 
could it have for him ? 

“Oh, poor Charity, I would have written, I offered to do so, but 
father said he would rather you did it.” 
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“ Of course,” said Charity, very low. “ Why, Pollie,” with a faint 
attempt at speaking lightly, “Jam the eldest, I cannot have you 
take all my duties from me! You two,” but she did not give a 
glance towards the tall figure on the hearthrug, “must play together. 
You will have time for a good game before luncheon,” and she turned 
away. 

“Oh, Mr. Weston,” cried Pollie, as the door closed behind the 
slight figure, “he is coming now. He is actually in England,” with 
a little gasp. 

“ When is he coming ? ” 

Mr. Weston was no longer a calm, disinterested spectator, there 
was something of fire and energy in his dark eyes. 

“ Wednesday next week, and to-day is Thursday.” 

“Wednesday,” he repeated; “that is the day of Lady Burnett’s 
fancy ball, is it not?” 

“Yes, Charity is going, and you also, are you not?” 

“JT think not, I shall probably have left by then.” 

“ Are you going away ?” cried Pollie. “Iam so sorry.” 

“That is very kind of you, Miss Pollie. The world is not so very 
wide; perhaps we may meet again.” 

But Pollie shook her head disconsolately. 

“T shall go away,” she said, “I cannot play. I can think of 
nothing but Cousin Felix and poor Charity—I must go and see what 
she is doing. But,” turning back and glancing up at the steady 
eyes, which looked so sympathetic, “all the same I thank you very 
much for having been so kind. I am sure if you could have thought 
of a plan, you would. I wish,” a little wistfully, “that my plan had 
been a right one, because it might have done some good.” 

“ Abusing Felix, eh, to your father?” 

“Yes, but still it would have been mean, I know. Charity would 
not have done it, so,” with a sigh—‘ But it does seem a pity that 
she did not have a chance!” 

“She shall have a chance,” said Mr. Weston with sudden 
determination, and drawing himself very upright as he spoke— 
spoke almost more to himself than to Pollie. “Such as it is, she 
shall have it.” 

And then Pollie crept away sorrowful and heavy-hearted, for 
Mr. Weston’s vague promises did not impress her with much hope or 
comfort. 


Cuarrer III. 


Rary, rain, still pouring hopelessly, steadily down, now at four 
o'clock just as it had done at ten this morning. 
Pollie, forgetting her sorrows for the moment, is deep in a story of 
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such vivid interest, that she is lost to the whole outside world, as she 
follows the adventures of her heroine step by step, seated in the fire’s 
glow, on a low stool at Mr. Weston’s feet. He, Cousin Sarah, and 
Mr. Warburton have been discussing some question of America versus 
England; this has occupied them for the last hour, but now tea has 
been brought in, and the tea-maker being absent, there have been 
sundry vain endeavours to attract the attention of Miss Pollie, and 
send her in search of her sister. 

“Let me go,” said Mr. Weston, speaking almost eagerly for him, 
rising as he spoke, as if to put ‘ No’ out of the question. “I suppose 
I shall find her in the schoolroom,” and he was gone before anyone 
could prevent him. 

Directly he opened the door, he saw his guess had been correct, for 
the girl he was in search of was seated in the shabby old armchair, 
drawn up close to the fire. Yes, of course it was Miss Warburton, 
though in a way, unlike her, for there was something in the attitude 
of the girl strongly suggestive of tears. 

At the opening of the door, however, the head was raised a little, 
and a sufficiently steady voice asked: “Is that you, Pollie?” Then 
immediately added in rather a startled tone: “Mr. Weston!” 

“ Yes, it is I, Mr. Weston. You know you were called away out of 
the billiard-room this morning, before I had time to say what I 
wanted to say, so now I have followed you up here to go on with 
my story.” 

He had crossed the room whilst speaking, and was now standing 
in his accustomed attitude before her, one arm resting on the mantel- 
shelf. He spoke quietly, very quietly, but there was something in his 
calm, determined tones that made Charity lift her head and say 
quickly, but very gently: “ No, please do not go on with it. I think 
I would rather not hear it.” But as she lifted her head to speak, the 
firelight shining across her face betrayed a gleam of tears on the 
dark eyelashes. 

“ But you shall hear it,” he said with sudden determination, kneel- 
ing by her side and clasping her hands in his. “Charity, dear 
Charity, I love you! You know it, you must know it. Will you 
forget what a short time we have known each other, and promise to 
be my wife?” 

“T cannot,” in a soft, low voice, but with the words, splash fell 
a large tear on to the hand that held hers. 

“What are you crying for?” without heeding her words. “ You 
were crying when I came in: you have been unhappy all day. May 
I not even know what is the matter?” 

But there was no reply. 

“Charity !” she started at the word. 
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“You must not call me that,” she said. 

“You must give me a reason then. I cannot take your words yet 
as an answer to my question, for, Charity, I love you!” 

“ But you must!” she cried, drawing away her hands from his, and 
rising to her feet with sudden decision. « My answer to your question 
is ‘ Ne.’” 

The tears were gone now ; she was standing opposite him, the width 
of the fireplace between them—the stately Charity Warburton he had 
first known—and he felt very much further apart from her than he 
had done from the tearful girl seated in the old armchair. 

Nevertheless he was in earnest, and no fancied separation should 
affect him. So he took a couple of steps nearer to her, till he stood 
by her side once more. She did not shrink away from him, but stood 
perfectly still, only she never raised her eyes. Then,—“ you do not 
love me?” That was what he said quite low, as he thus paused beside 
her. He waited what might have been a whole minute in perfect 
silence, the only sound the noisy ticking of the clock, and then with an 
impatient movement he turned away. 

“Silence means consent,” then he said a little bitterly. “I will not 
bother you any more. Good-bye, Miss Warburton!” 

She had not looked up till then, but as he said those words, almost 
involuntarily she raised her eyes to his, and all their sad story was so 
easy to read. Even then she made no answer in words, made no 
attempt to prevent his departure. 

But Mr. Weston turned back at once. “Charity,” he said, in a 
troubled voice, “look up,” and she obeyed. 

“Charity,” he went on, a red flush for a moment appearing on his 
dark cheek, “I believe,” with a momentary hesitation, “that you do 
like me.” 

“Mr. Weston,” she replied, clasping her two hands tightly together, 
and her low voice grew lower still as she spoke, “if I tell you one 
thing you will understand why you must go away at once, and never 
speak to me any more. I am to marry Cousin Felix.” 

“Yes,” he said, “so I have been told.” He did not mention 
Pollie’s name, and Charity never thought of her. 

Her father was the person she did think of; but what did it matter 
after all. In a little while every one would know it, only—“ Mr. 
Weston, then 7f you knew it 

“You think I should not have spoken. But I do not see that. 
You are not engaged to him. It is only fair I should take my chance, 
and I have taken it. And I believe,” with sudden vehemence, “ that 
if there were no Cousin Felix in the case, I should have won you. Is 
it not so? Say ‘yes,’ Charity.” 

“Tt is very hard!” she cried, not answering his words. “I have 
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caused you trouble, and yet I have tried so hard to do right, and 
everything seems wrong.” 

“Don’t look like that, Charity. You shall do right, or rather, 
what you think right. I shall not try to prevent you! I will go 
away to-night, or to-morrow morning, and you shall never see me 
again, and you shall sacrifice yourself as you see fit, or rather as your 
father sees fit, for it is for his sake, I suppose, you are doing it. But 
first of all, dry your tears, forget all I have said to you, remember 
only what friends we have been these last three weeks, and tell me 
the whole story. Perhaps a door of escape may yet open!” 

But though Charity shook her head at that, she allowed herself to 
be calmed by his friendly words, and to be enticed back to her 
favourite seat. 

And then she poured forth the whale story, as she had learnt to 
know it so well of late, and almost unknowingly to herself, con- 
trived at the same time to let the secret of her own young heart be 
clearly seen by the dark, watchful eyes. 

“Now I have told you everything,” she said, “as you asked me, 
and,” hesitating, “of course it was fair you should know, as——” 
and here she paused, but the wistful looks in the pretty eyes said 
the rest. 

“Yes,” said her listener, “I have heard it all, and my opinion is 
that youare wrong. No, you must listen to me now.” Perhaps Mr. 
Weston had been a little deceived by Charity’s girlish, shrinking 
manner; had not quite realised the strong, powerful will that lay 
beneath it. 

“No,” she said, in those soft, firm tones he had learnt to know. 
“You mean well, but I do not want to hear the other side of it. 
There may be one, of course, but it does not affect me. Father 
wishes it, and that is all I care to know.” 

“ But Charity—” Mr. Weston was firing his last shots now, in the 
intervals: of pacing up and down the room, and Charity was seated 
very still and upright, with folded hands, to receive them. “But 
Charity, if he knew—your father, I mean—that you did not want 
it——” 

“He will never know.” 

“He should know; things are different now even to what they 
were three weeks ago, when you first promised him.” 

“Things are just the same as far as Felix and I are concerned,” she 
answered, though her cheeks grew a shade whiter. “Father is old 
and blind, and trusts me; he shall never know that,” her voice 
faltered, “‘ I was tempted to break my trust.” 

Mr. Weston turned away in silence, and took another turn the 
whole length of the room ere speaking 
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“ And Felix?” then he questioned. “ When he comes, he,” with a 
sort of triumph in his tones, “ may not like you.” 

“Then I shall be free. My pride,” with a half laugh, “ will not 
be much hurt.” 

“And supposing,” he was standing still now, looking down with 
tender, pitiful eyes on her slight, upright figure. “Supposing he 
should wish to marry you for—for the sake of other things, 
although———” 

“ Although he did not like me?” Her voice trembled a little then, 
but she went on quite firmly, “ You must not say that. We have 
agreed, Pollie and I, not to believe anything against him until we 
see him. You must not let me break that promise.” Mr. Weston 
turned abruptly away. 

“You have conquered,” then he said. “I shall go; I do not 
care to stay in this happy home any longer. But tell me first, 
did you write to Warburton to-day?” ~~ 

“Yes; he wants to come next Wednesday or Thursday.” 

“ And what did you say to him?” 

“Just what my father told me: that we should be glad to 
see him.” 

“Nothing else?” There was a shadow of anxiety in his tone. 

“Nothing,” lifting her sweet eyes to his, but a shade of colour 
swept over her face as she spoke. 

He noted it, though he made no further remark—perhaps noted 
it with a half doubt, but. she had spoken the truth. Was there any 
necessity to own to the great tear that had fallen right in the centre 
of the neat “ Charity Warburton ”—a tear, which would, if the postboy 
had not been waiting for the letters, have necessitated a fresh sheet 
of paper, but under the circumstances was quite impossible? So 
she had folded it up, and posted it, with a momentary passing 
thought — would he care?—even if he had known. Her tears 
and her smiles were alike immaterial to him, and had only recalled 
it at the sound of Edward Weston’s pitying voice. 

“T am going, then, Charity,” he went on, “so this is good-bye, 
for even if I see you again, it will not be alone. But remember, 
I shall watch and wait. If,’ speaking very quietly, “if Warburton 
comes and you do not marry him, I shall come back. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“Yes.” The tears were gathering thickly now, but she brushed 
them away, and raised her head. “Yes, but I would rather that 


you did not think of it. I know myself that I shall marry Cousin 
Felix.” 


“So be it. Whatever happens, I shall never regret that I have 
known you. I think, Charity”—his voice falling—*“you are the 
. 2a 2 
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sweetest, bravest woman I ever met. Such a daughter would make 
a good wife to any one!” 

Courage, Charity, it is nearly over now. These fights are very 
hard, and a woman’s weapons are so few, and her buckler so easily 
pierced, but then every victory gained is fresh strength for what 
follows. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Weston,” laying a small hand in his, and for the 
last time lifting her eyes to those dark ones she had learned to love. 
“T shall not go down again to-night, so this is, in truth, good-bye. 
I also,” with a momentary pause, “shall always remember with 
pleasure that you were my friend.” 

He said nothing more. For a second he laid his other hand 
over the little one that rested in his, and then without one backward 
glance he went. 


“ Good-bye, Miss Pollie,” as, his farewells all said, Mr. Weston 
stood in the hall preparatory to driving to the station. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Weston; Charity is not down yet. She had 
a headache last night, and that has made her lazy this morning. 
I must say good-bye for both of us. Have you,” coming a step 
nearer, “ thought of anything yet?” 

“T gave her a chance, Miss Pollie, as I told you I would,” button- 
ing himself into his ulster as he spoke, “ but she would not take it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Weston,” said Pollie gravely, “I knew you 
would try. But, you see, Charity is not like us. She would think 
things mean that we might think quite fair.” 

“No, she is not like us,” was all Mr. Weston said, as he got 
up into the dogcart, and kissed his hand to Pollie, who stood on 
the doorstep to watch him out of sight. 


Once more Charity and her sister are seated over the bedroom fire, 
discussing dress and similar frivolities, for this is Wednesday, and 
the night of Lady Burnett’s fancy ball. 

This has been a long week, Charity thinks ; it seems a great deal 
more than a few days since Mr. Weston said good-bye to her in the 
darkening schoolroom. But one thing there remains to be thankful 
for. The last train is in from London, and Cousin Felix has not 
arrived, so she is at liberty to go to her ball, undisturbed by any 
ideas of the coming shadow until to-morrow. So she strives to 
forget the dark eyes that spoke of love to her, and to interest herself, 
as Pollie is doing, in the powdering of her hair, the arrangement 
of the white lace cap and muslin fichu, which are to mark her out, 
in her plain black dress, as a Royalist of Republican France. 

“Mrs. Sayer will be here directly, Charity,” for Cousin Sarah’s 
ball-going days were over, and Miss Warburton was to have the 
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benefit of Mrs. Sayer's matronly wing to protect her. ‘Where are 
your mittens? Now here is your fan. Do open it, and let me see 
how you look. Oh, beautiful! Dear Charity, how I wish I were 
going with you!” 

“Tn two years, Pollie; only two years.” 

“In two years; why then, Charity, you will eS 

But Miss Warburton did not wait to hear what would have 
become of her in two years. ‘“ My cloak, Pollie. Come, I hear the 
carriage.” And with a kiss, Charity hastened away. 

Once in the ballroom, amidst the lights and music, for the moment 
Charity forgot all her troubles. She tried so hard not to remember, 
that perhaps that partly helped her, so she danced and enjoyed 
herself, and the colour heightened in her cheeks, until sorrowful past 
and uncertain future were alike merged in the present. 

“T thought Mr. Weston had gone,” Mrs. Sayer once remarked to 
Charity, meeting her. 

“Yes,” said Charity quickly, “he has gone—left us, I mean.” 

“But he is here,” said Mrs. Sayer; “I have just met him. I 
suppose,” not wishing to detain the girl from the waltz just begin- 
ning, “that he is staying somewhere else in the neighbourhood.” 

Charity supposed so also, as there seemed nothing else to say, and 
turned away with her partner. She must be mistaken, was her own 
thought. | 

But after this dance fresh agitation was in store for her. 

“Miss Warburton,” said Lady Burnett, stopping her, “there is a 
gentleman here who wishes to be introduced to you. I think he 
came with Mr. Weston; his name is the same as yours, so perhaps 
he may turn out to be an unknown relation. May I bring him?” 

“Yes, I should be glad,” said Charity, with whitening cheeks. 

Then, he had come at last, and Mr. Weston had brought him, so 
that he might see for himself the effect that Cousin Felix would have 
upon her. “But I shall not flinch now,” she thought, “the worst 
was over long ago.” And for one second her memory wavered back 
to the schoolroom in the twilight, and the dark eyes that had there 
looked into hers. 

“Come, Miss Warburton, shall we explore this conservatory? It 
looks cool and pleasant.” 

It did, indeed ; and Miss Warburton, with willing feet, turned in 
amongst the flowers, where the softened light of the Chinese lanterns 
was more merciful ; not quite so demonstrative of paling cheeks as 
the glare of the ballroom. 

“ A capital ‘get up,” remarked her partner by-and-by, looking in 
the direction of the doorway. 

And Charity, looking too, saw enter a tall figure clad in black 
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armour from head to foot; but only one part of the knight’s dress, 
that was so perfect as to have called forth the admiration of her 
companion, arrested her attention. His right arm was in a sling. 

“ Cousin Felix, Cousin Felix!” Her quick beating heart seemed 
saying his name aloud, as he advanced slowly to her, Lady Burnett 
by his side. 

“JT do not understand,” Miss Warburton heard her say, as they 
approached ; “but never mind, I shall be sure to see you again by- 
and-by.” 

Then they drew nearer yet. 

“ Mr. Warburton, Charity, wants to be introduced to you.” 

And Charity bowed a little wonderingly towards the mail-clad 
figure. 

“Mr. Paget,” went on Lady Burnett, turning towards Charity’s 
companion, “ will you kindly take me back to the ballroom.” 

And Mr. Paget rising, he and Lady Burnett departed together. 

A great desire came over Charity to rise and hasten after them ; 
but it was not to be. The moment had come to put her resolution to 
the test ; she would not fail now, so she brought her eyes back from 
their long look after Lady Burnett’s form to the man beside her, and, 
gazing straight before her, addressed him. 

“JT suppose you are Cousin Felix,” she said gently. ‘Then you 
must have come this afternoon after all?” 

“Yes, I was at the inn, and as I knew you were to be here, I 
thought I would come.” 

“How did you know it?” she asked, still trying to quiet her 
beating pulses, and all intent on speaking calmly. 

“From Weston. He met me, and told me you were coming, so 
we agreed to drive over together. I have just been explaining it to 
Lady Burnett. When I got your letter,” after a few minutes’ pause, 
“T determined to come at once.” 

“ Why ? ” 

Out of his glove he took a letter that Charity recognised at once, 
and reddened when she saw. She watched it nervously as he opened 
it, and showed her her own handwriting. 

“When I saw that,” he said, pointing to the great tell-tale tear- 
drop across the signature, “I made up my mind to come at once.” 

“Why?” again asked Charity. 

“ Because,” speaking in a lower tone, “I knew you were unhappy.” 

At those words Charity raised her eyes for the first time, and then 
quickly and impetuously rising to her feet, 

“T wish I could see your face,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Without a word he took off the disguising helmet, and disclosed a 


smooth, dark head, and a pair of dark eyes that Charity Warburton 
knew only too well. 
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“ T thought it was you,” she said, with almost a sob, “ when first I 
heard your voice, and of course I knew you when I looked up. But 
why did you do it—why? You promised, you know,” taking a step 
away from him as she spoke. “ Don’t you remember, that—” a little 
disjointedly—* that you promised ?” 

But before she could escape, a hand on her arm detained her. 

“You promised too, Charity. You promised that you would 
listen to Cousin Felix, though you would not to Mr. Weston, so you 
must stay now.” 

“ But,” cried Charity, despair in her tones at the thought that the 
battle was not over even yet, “you are not Cousin Felix — you 
ar e ” 

“But I am Cousin Felix. How else could I have received this?” 
raising the tear-stained letter to his lips as he spoke. “Iam Cousin 
Felix,” drawing her closer to him, and looking down into the 
wondering, upraised eyes, “and over and over again you have told 
me that you will marry him and no other. And remember I have 
been hardly dealt with hitherto. I have heard nothing but evil of 
myself. I have even been asked to strive to blacken my own 
character! But to-day, Charity,’ with sweet, tender emphasis, 
“that is all altered, and I am not going to let you escape me. With 
your own lips you told me long ago, that whenever I came to claim 
you, you were mine—and now the hour has come!” 

And at last Charity understood. Understood that there was no 
more need to veil her eyes from the loving fire in his; understood 
that hand and heart might go together; that there was no one in the 


wide, wide world she would choose, if she could, to take the place of 
Cousin Felix. 














Che Peerage a Century ago, 


One of our library shelves is the home of a centenarian, who, con- 
sidering his age, is in very good condition, and whom we occasionally 
find to be very good company. He is called ‘Collins’ Peerage’ ; 
but, as the immortal White Knight says in Through the Looking- 
glass, “that is only what he is called.” His name, like the full 
Christian names of royal folk, is far too long for daily and common 
use; but it makes a pretentious show on the title-page of each of the 
eight volumes, where it professes to record not only such names and 
dates, &c., as are generally to be found in Peerages, but also the 
“Famous Actions” of peers, “both in War and Peace”; their “ Religious 
and Charitable Donations, Monuments, Epitaphs, and many valuable 
Memoirs never before printed.” It is the fifth edition, and its date 
is 1779, more than a century ago. The coat of arms, crests, &c., of 
each peer are beautifully engraved on steel-plates. 

Books of reference are not usually considered very readable. A 
Scotch farmer is said to have pronounced the articles in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, “ Verra pretty stories, but ower short”; but we doubt 
whether that eminent work is often taken up to amuse a leisure 
half-hour. ‘Collins’ Peerage,’ however, is very readable, for it is 
more than a book of reference. It is a book of family histories, 
a book of lives of great men. Collins is by no means content 
merely to “chronicle small beer.” When he comes to “Famous 
Actions both in War and Peace,” he narrates them with great and 
accurate detail. For example, fourteen pages, of the same size as 
those of this magazine, but much more closely printed, are occupied 
with the naval achievements of Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, after- 
wards created Lord Hawke; and the admiral’s despatch, after his 
victory over the French in Quiberon Bay, is given in full, and takes 
up more than three pages. Families which have produced many 
heroes are honoured with space corresponding to their exploits. 
When we mention that the history of the Percy family is two 
hundred and eleven pages in length, it will be seen that old Collins 
is not to be classified with Burke, Debrett, &c., as a mere genealogist, 
but has some claims to be reckoned as an historian. 

Among “the famous Actions in War” by which some of his heroes 
distinguished themselves, our chronicler includes duels, to which he 
seems to attach great importance. In some cases we have the full 
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preliminary correspondence of the principals, conducted, as became 
their rank, with great ceremony. Here are the two final letters 
which passed between the Hon. E. Sackville, afterwards fourth Earl 
of Dorset, and Lord Bruce of Kinloss, between whom some quarrel had 
arisen which, in those wild days, could be settled only by the sword : 


“I am at Tergose, a town in Zeland, to give what satisfaction your 
sword can render you, accompanied with a worthy Gentleman for my 
second, in degree a Knight; and for your coming I will not limit youa 
peremptory day, but desire you to make a definite and speedy repair, for 
your own honour, and fear of prevention; at which time you shall find me 
there. “ E. SACKVILE, 

“TERGOSE, 10th of August, 1613.” 


This letter is addressed “‘ A Monsieur, Monsieur Baron de Kinloss,” 
and the reply, “A Monsieur, Monsieur Sackvile,” is as follows : 


“TI have received your letter by your man, and acknowledge you have 
dealt nobly with me ; and now I come, with all possible haste, to meet you. 
“EK. Bruce.” 


When one principal acknowledges that the other has “dealt nobly 
with ” him, it seems a pity that any fighting should ensue; but it 
would appear that Lord Bruce’s notion of noble dealing was that 
any one should give him a fair excuse for running him, if possible, 
through the body. A long letter from Sackville to a friend, — Te 


he addresses as “ Worthy Sir,” gives a very circumstantial account 
of the duel, from which, however, we can only give an extract : 


| 
“TI being verily mad with anger the Lord Bruce should thirst after my 

life; with a kind of assuredness, seeing I had come so far, and needlessly, 
to give him leave to regain his lost reputation: I bad him alight, which 
with all willingness he quickly granted, and there, in a meadow (ankle- 
deep in water at the least), bidding Farewell to our doublets, in our shirts 
began to charge each other, having afore commanded our surgeons to 
withdraw themselves a pretty distance from us, conjuring them besides, as 
they respected our favours, or their own safeties, Not to stir, but suffer us me 
to execute our pleasures. We being fully resolved (God forgive us) todispatch / ¢ 
each other, by what means we could; I made a thrust at my enemy, but | ~< 
was short, and in drawing back my arm I received a great wound thereon, =~ 
which I interpreted as a reward for my short shooting; but in revengeI | 
pressed into him, though I then missed him also; and then I received a | “S 
wound in my right pap, which past level through my body, and almost to : 
my back. And there we wrestled for the two greatest, and dearest prizes 
we could ever expect tryal, for honour and life. In which struggling, my > 
hand, having but an ordinary glove on it, lost one of its servants, though | SD 
the meanest, which hung by askin, and, to sight, yet remaineth as before, | 
and, I am put in hope, one day to recover the use of it again. But at last, 
breathless, yet quitting our holds, there past on both sides propositions 
of keeping each other’s sword. But when amity was dead, confidence 
could not live; and who should quit first, was the question; which,on neither ~ 


— 


part, either would perform, and re-striving again afresh, with a kick and a } Rs 


| 
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wrench together, I freed my long-captiv’d weapon. Which incontinently 
levying at his throat, being master still of his, I demanded, if he would ask 
his life, or yield his sword ? both which, though in that imminent danger, 
he bravely denied todo. Myself being wounded, and feeling loss of blood, 
having three conduits running on me, began to make me faint, and he coura- 
giously persisting not to accord to either of my propositions ; remembrance 
of his former bloody desire, and feeling of my present estate, I struck at 
his heart ; but, with his avoiding, mist my aim, yet past through the body, 
and drawing back my sword, repast it through again through another place ; 
when he cried, Oh! I am slain; seconding his speech with all the force he 
had, tocast me. But being too weak, after I had defended his assault, I 
easily became master of him, laying him on his back; when, being upon 
him, I redemanded, If he would request his life? But it seemed he prized 
it not at so dear a rate, to be beholding for it ; bravely replied, He scorned 
it. Which answer of his was so noble and worthy, as I protest I could not 
find in my heart to offer him any more violence.” 


Lord Bruce died of his wounds, and was succeeded by his brother 
Thomas, who was created Earl of Elgin,‘with remainder to heirs 
general. His male line is extinct, the present ear 


1 being descended 
‘from his uncle, Sir George Bruce, of Carnock. awart-Sackvitle, 
the survivor of the duel, was the er of the first Duke 


of Dorset, whose great-granddaughter, the last of the Sackvilles, 
married Byron’s favourite schoolfellow, the fifth Earl Delawarr. In 
1864, the barony of Buckhurst, which had been held by the Sackvilles 
for more than two centuries, and had expired with the last Duke of 
Dorset, in 1843, was recreated in the person of Lady Delawarr, with 
remainder to her second surviving son, who at her death, in 1870, 


became Lord Buckhurst, and in 1873 succeeded his brother as Earl 
Delawarr. 


Many wills and epitaphs are given in Collins, some of which are 
curious enough. Here is the epitaph of the widow of the first Lord 
North, “in the chancel of St. Lawrence Jury, London ”: 


“Lo here the Lady Margaret North 
in tomb and earth doth lye; 
Of husbands four the faithful spouse, 
whose fame shall never dye. 
One Andrew Fraunces was the first, 
the second Robert hight, 
Surnamed Chartsey, Alderman : 
Sir David Brooke, a Knight, 
Was third. But he that passed all, 
and was in number fourth, 
And for his virtue made a Lord, 
was call’d Sir Edward North. 
These altogether do I wish 
a joyful rising day : 
That of the Lord, and of his Christ, 
all honour they may say. 
Obiit 2 die Junii, An. Dom. 1575.” 
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About the same date was the following epitaph composed : 


“Sir Thomas Leigh bi civil life 

All offices did beare, 

Which in this city worshipfull 
Or honourable were: 

Whom as God blessed with great wealth, 
So losses did he feele ; 

Yet never chang’d he constant minde, 
Tho’ fortune turn’d her wheele. 

Learning he lov’d and helpt the poore, 
To them that knew him deere; 

For whom his lady and loving wife 
This tomb hath builded here. 

Obiit 17 Nov. 1571.” 


This Sir Thomas Leigh was Lord Mayor of London when Queen 
Mary died. He was buried in Mercer’s Chapel. “His lady and 
loving wife” survived him until 1603, “having seen her children’s 
children to the fourth generation.” The first Lord Leigh was the 
great-grandson of this worthy couple. 

The Latin inscription, with an English translation, on the alabaster 
tomb of Sir Henry Maynard, “at Estains, in Essex, otherwise called 
Little Easton,” is rather above the average. The date is 1610. 


“ Quis fuerim, qualemque diu me Curia novit,* 
Plebs, proceres, princeps, patria testis erit ; 
Hos de me (lector) non marmora consule, famz 
Saxa nihil tribuunt ambitiosa mex.” 


“Whence, who, and what I was, how held in court, 
My Prince, the peers, my country can report: 
Ask those of me (good reader), not these stones ; 
They know my life, these do but hold my bones.” 


It is strange to reflect what a vast amount of worldly wealth and 
grandeur the names recorded in these volumes of Collins represent, 
and to remember that all these aristocratic people, each of whom was 
once a bright particular star to many satellites, have now passed 
away. Had we the pen of an Addison, we might enlarge with mild 
philosophy upon the thought that those who here figure as young 
infants have all, without exception, before this year of grace proved 
the wisdom of Horace’s oft-quoted line— 


“ Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam.” 


Here and there, however, among the very youngest of the “ upper 
ten” living in 1779, we meet with a name which has lasted to within 
a few years of the present time. In the history of the Onslow 


* Novit is probably a misprint for névit. 
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family we find that “George, the present and fourth Lord Onslow, 
and first Lord Cranley, only son of the Right Honourable Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons,” had “two sons now 
living,” whereof the eldest, Thomas, M.P. for Rye, had “one son, 
Arthur George, born October 25, and baptized November 23, 1777.” 
This Arthur George was the late Earl of Onslow, who died in 1870, 
in his ninety-third year, having been for some years before his death 
the oldest member of the House of Lords. And the late Earl of 
Radnor, who died in 1869, was just old enough to figure in Collins as 
“ William, Viscount Folkestone, born May 11, 1779,” which shows 
that the book was not published until at least the middle of the year. 

The late Lord Radnor, by the way, and his father together, held 
the earldom for a period of ninety-three years. This is an unusually 
long time for two successive “reigns,” at least in the case of a father 
and son. Ifa child becomes head of his family, and, dying at a good 
old age, is succeeded by a child, the two tenures together might far 
exceed a century. This was the case with the literal “reigns” of 
Louis XIV. of France, and his great-grandson and successor, 
Louis XY., which lasted from 1643 to 1774, or 131 years. In all 
our researches in Collins, we have never met with a similar case of 
the head of a family being succeeded by his great-grandson ; though 
an instance occurred since Collins’ time, viz. in 1803, when the 
fourth Earl of Bristol died. This eccentric nobleman was also 
Bishop of Derry and Baron Howard de Walden. In these three 
dignities he was succeeded by three different persons. His second 
but only surviving son became Earl of Bristol, and was afterwards 
created Marquis of Bristol. But the barony of Howard de Walden 
had been created for heirs general, and the bishop’s eldest son, Lord 
Hervey, marrying early, had died and left a daughter, the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Hervey, who also had married, at a very early age, Mr. Charles 
Rose Ellis, and had died before her grandfather, Lord Bristol, leaving 
one or two children. Her eldest son was four years old when his 
great-grandfather died, and he became the sixth Lord Howard de 
Walden. His father, Mr. Ellis, was a great friend of Canning who 
took the young Lord Howard as his private secretary. Mr. Ellis 
was made Lord Seaford in 1826, and the two baronies are at present 
united in one person. 

We turn with curiosity to see what Collins has to say about such 
members of noble families living in the eighteenth century as have 
earned, at least from posterity, a reputation for literary or scientific 
attainments. 

Of Fielding (for so he spells the name, though Lord Denbigh’s 
family now write it Feilding), after recording his immediate 
ancestors—his father was Lieutenant-General Edmund Fielding, 
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youngest son of the Hon. Dr. John Fielding, Canon of Salisbury, 
whose father was George, first Earl of Desmond, second son of 
William, first Earl of Denbigh—Collins says : 


“Henry Fielding, of Bow Street, Covent Garden, Esq., eldest son of 
General Fielding by his first wife, was born at Sharpham, near Glaston- 
bury, in Somersetshire, April 22, 1722, and was a gentleman well known in 
the literary world as an author, and in the political as a Justice of the 
Peace for the city and liberty of Westminster, county of Middlesex, &c., 
and died on October 8, 1754, at Lisbon, whither he had gone for the 
recovery of his health. He was twice married: first to Charlotte, daughter 
to Mr. Brawicke, of Salisbury, by whom he had a daughter, Eleanor 
Harriot; and secondly, Mary Macdaniel, by whom he was father of two 
sons and a daughter, viz. William, now in the sea-service, Alan, and 
Amelia, who died young.” 


Mary Macdaniel was Fielding’s first wife’s maid. We believe 
that several descendants of his are now living. 

Of Cavendish, Collins says nothing at all beyond recording his 
name, Henry; and yet the great chemist was seven-and-forty when 
these volumes were published, and though his father, Lord Charles, 
had “ done his level best,” like other foolish fathers of geniuses, to 
snub him, and divert his mind to uncongenial politics ; yet surely his 
fame must have begun to be established by this time. He was quite 
capable, however, of inducing Collins to say nothing about him, so 
much was he averse from being pointed out as a “ lion.” 

Horace Walpole was a very different kind of man. “This gen- 
tleman,” we read, “who is deservedly Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and also Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, has given unques- 
tionable proofs of literature and taste, in his ‘ Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors,’ ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” &c. And then 
Collins gives in full the epitaph which Horace Walpole composed for 
his mother’s monument in Henry VII.’s Chapel, as “a specimen of 
his filial piety and elegance of composition.” As of biographies, so it 
may be said of epitaphs, that when the author is the son of the 
subject, what he says must be taken cwm grano. When Lady 
Walpole died, her son Horace was but twenty, and was scarcely 
competent to say of her— 


“She had Beauty and Wit 
Without Vice and Vanity; 
And cultivated the Arts 
Without Affectation. 
She was devout, 
Tho’ without Bigotry to any Sect, 
And was without prejudice to any Party,” 
&e. &e. 


Cowper, though born in 1731, the same year as Cavendish, is not 
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mentioned at all. The ‘Olney Hymns’ were written before 1779, 
but not published ; and Cowper does not appear to have been known 
to the public until later. His connection with Earl Cowper, however, 
was rather distant, and Collins, while stating the names, &c., of Judge 
Cowper’s three sons, William, Clerk of the House of Lords, “the 
Rey. Mr. John Cowper, Rector of Great Berkhampstead in Hertford- 
shire, and one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to His Majesty,” and 
Ashley, Clerk of the House of Lords (father of Lady Hesketh), does 
not name any of their issue. The Rev. John Cowper was the poet’s 
father, and his father, the Judge, was a brother of the first Earl 
Cowper, the Lord Chancellor. 

Between the English peerage as it was in 1779, and as it was in 
1879, some interesting points of comparison suggest themselves. The 
population of this country being far smaller a century ago than it 
is now, it was fitting that each House of Parliament should contain 
fewer members than at present. The following table, in which 
princes of the blood, peeresses, bishops, and representative peers are 
omitted, will show the numbers of peers of each grade at the two 
periods at a glance. We may premise that the population of England 
and Wales was a little under eight millions in 1779, and is about 
twenty-four millions now, or three times as great. 

1779. 1879. 
Dukes .. is o - @ Dukes .. ° 
Marquis + es - Marquises 
Earls .. a - . Earls 


Viscounts e ee . 14 Viscounts 
Barons .. sia - 66 Barons .. 


Total 180 Total 428 


As far as these numbers are concerned, it would appear that in 
1779 there were more peers, compared with the population, than 
there were in 1879. Ireland, having its own Parliament in the 
last century, sent no representative peers to Westminster. But, on 
the other hand, the bishops then bore a far greater ratio to the popu- 
lation, seeing that only four new bishoprics have been founded during 
the past century, and that these four represent only one new seat in 
Parliament. 

Of the twenty-one dukedoms existing in 1779, sixteen are 
extant. The remaining five were Bolton, Ancaster, Chandos, Dorset, 
and Bridgewater. Although these titles are all extinct (for the 
present dukedom of Buckingham and Chandos is a new creation, 
dating only from 1822), yet it is not so with the families they repre- 
sented, nor with all the inferior titles merged in the dukedoms. The 
first Duke of Bolton, so created in 1689, by William and Mary, on 
whom he “ was instrumental in settling the crown of these realms,” 
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was previously the sixth Marquis of Winchester and premier Marquis 
of England. When the sixth duke died, no heirs to the dukedom 
remained, but the marquisate went to the then head of the Paulet 
family (Collins writes the name Powlett), who was descended from the 
fourth marquis, and who therefore became the twelfth marquis. He 
was the grandfather of the present holder of the title. 

In like manner the earldom of Lindsey had been merged in the 
dukedom of Ancaster; and on the expiration of that dukedom in its 
fifth possessor, “the earldom reverted to the present peer’s father, as 
descendant of the second earl’s youngest son.” (See ‘ Dod’s Peerage,’ 
Lindsey.) 

It is not a little singular that whereas the number of dukes was the 
same at the beginning as at the end of the century we are now con- 
sidering, there was but one marquis in 1779, while there are nineteen 
now. The marquisate of Winchester, which, as we have observed, was 
then merged in a dukedom, is not only the “premier” marquisate, 
but is 233 years older than any other, for the second is Lansdowne, 
which was created in 1784 in the person of the celebrated Minister, 
Lord Shelburne, while the title of Winchester dates from 1551, the 
first marquis having been one of Henry VIII.’s executors, and in 1550 
Lord High Treasurer of England. He was the noble “ trimmer,” 
who was Treasurer under three very different sovereigns ; “ and being 
asked how he preserved himself in that place through so many 
changes of government, he answered, ‘ By being a willow, and not 
an oak.’” The Vicar of Bray might have said the same. 

The single marquis who appears in Collins was Lord Rockingham, 
Prime Minister in 1765 and the following year. He had been 
a lord of the bedchamber to George II., in which post he was 
continued by George III., “at whose coronation, as deputy to the 
Duke of Norfolk (lord of the manor of Worksop), he presented him” 


“with a right-hand glove before his receiving the sceptre with the cross 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and afterwards occasionally supported 
his Majesty’s right hand. His Lordship also, after the King was enthroned, 
and whilst he received the homage of the peers spiritual and temporal, 
held, as deputy aforesaid, the said sceptre with the cross; and which 
having redelivered, pronounced the words of the homage for all the 


marquises.” 

Unless other marquisates had become extinct in the interval of 
eighteen years between 1761 and 1779, the phrase “all the mar- 
quises” meant Lord Rockingham by himself. There was, however, 
a marchioness in her own right at this time, namely, Jemima 
Campbell (only daughter of John Earl of Breadalbane) Marchioness 
De Grey, wife of Philip second Earl of Hardwicke. She, by 
a special remainder, had succeeded her grandfather, Henry Grey, 
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twenty-third Earl (twelfth bearing the patronymic Grey) and first 
and only Duke, of Kent, in the marquisate of De Grey.* As the 
remainder included her heirs male only, and she left daughters, but 
no sons, the marquisate died with her; but the barony of Lucas, 
which she had also inherited from the Greys, survived, and is now 
held by the Countess Dowager Cowper. 

Of the seventy-eight earldoms of 1779, many have expired. 
Among these were Peterborough, Egremont, Fauconberg, Chatham, 
Plymouth, Oxford, Strafford and Sussex. Others are now merged 
in higher dignities, such as Salisbury, Exeter, Northampton, Chol- 
mondeley, Bristol, Hertford and Ailesbury, which are now all 
marquisates with the same titles; and Gower, now the dukedom of 
Sutherland, and Temple, now the dukedom of Buckingham. The 
earldom of Cornwallis became a marquisate for many years, an 
honour well earned by the great Lord Cornwallis, whose brother 
James, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, afterwards inherited the 
earldom only, which became extinct on the death of James fifth earl 
in 1852,s.p.m. Fifty-two of the earldoms mentioned by Collins 
are still existing as earldoms, and, in addition to these, there are now 
sixty-three which are less than a century old. One title—that of 
Orford—expired at the death, in 1797, of the fourth earl, better 
known as Horace Walpole, who succeeded his nephew in 1791, coming 
in, somewhat unexpectedly, as he wrote to Miss Berry, in some 
humorous verses, for— 


“ An estate and an earldom at seventy-four.” 


But nine years after his death his first cousin, Lord Walpole of 
Wolterton, an old man of eighty-three, was created Earl of Orford. 
His son and successor married Sophia Churchill, a granddaughter of 
the original Lord Orford, Sir Robert Walpole ; and thus the present 
Lord Orford, their grandson, is descended from both the Walpole lines. 

The earldom of Plymouth was conferred in 1682 upon the seventh 
Baron Windsor, and became extinct in the present century. The 
barony of Windsor, however, being tenable by females, survives, 
having come in 1854 to the Lady Harriet Clive, whose husband was 
a grandson of the celebrated Lord Clive. She died in 1869, and was 
succeeded by her grandson, the present Lord Windsor, who came of 
age in 1878, and whose vast wealth would make a re-creation of the 
Plymouth earldom a very suitable honour, for which his lordship is no 
less adapted by a noble education and training. 

And, while suggesting this, we may observe that another of the 
titles, mentioned above as extinct, would befit Prince Leopold, not, of 
course, as an earldom, but as a royal dukedom. The title of Oxford 


* Sir Harris Nicolas’ ‘ Historic Peerage,’ ed. Courthope. 
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is associated with great names, Veres and Harleys, and might as well 
become a royal title, as that of Cambridge, the sister University. 
Prince Leopold is understood to be particularly attached to the Uni- 
versity of which he is a member, and in some sort he represents arts 
and sciences, as his elder brothers represent the army and navy. 
He would be a very suitable Chancellor of Oxford at some distant 
date, and, now that the last Earl and Countess of Oxford are no more, 
why should not His Royal Highness be created Duke of Oxford ? 

Only five of the viscounties which appear in Collins are to be 
found among the twenty-five of 1879, namely, Hereford, the oldest, 
which dates from 1550, Bolingbroke, Falmouth, Torrington, and 
Leinster. The last-named peerage gives a seat in the House of 
Lords to the Duke of Leinster, whose dukedom is Irish. In like 
manner, among the fifty-two earldoms mentioned as of more than 
a hundred years’ standing, those of Doncaster, Graham, and Ker 
are the English titles of the Dukes of Buccleuch, Montrose, and 
Roxburgh respectively; while the Earl of Hillsborough is better 
known as the Marquis of Downshire, an Irish dignity created in 1789. 
Viscounts Townshend and Weymouth are now represented by the 
Marquises of Townshend and Bath. ‘The viscounties of Saye and 
Sele, Courtenay, and Dudley and Ward, have expired; but the 
baronies of Saye and Sele and Ward, which were for a time merged 
in those viscounties, survive ; and the latter of the two is now merged 
again in the earldom of Dudley. The Viscount Courtenay, who was 
living in 1779, was, though he died without knowing it, also Earl of 
Devon. This was decided in 1831, when the earldom had been 
dormant for 265 years. Accordingly the viscounty was then merged. 
The Lord Devon, whose rights were thus re-established, died un- 
married ; and, though he had had thirteen sisters, no male heirs to the 
viscounty remained. But the earldom reverted to his second cousin, 
the son of Bishop Courtenay of Exeter, and the father of the excellent 
nobleman who is now Earl of Devon. 

Concerning the viscounty of Montagu, which existed a century ago 
in the person of one Anthony Joseph Browne, we observe that Dod 
says, the family is “supposed to be extinct since 1797.” We are, how- 
ever, quite sure that some Browns are still to be found in the world ; 
and, in these days of “claimants,” we shall not “be surprised to 
hear” of a Montagu peerage case. 

The viscounty of Wentworth has also become extinct ; but a barony 
of Wentworth, which was merged in it, and which is tenable by 
ladies, came to the widow of Lord Byron the poet in her old age, and 
is now held by the only surviving son of their daughter Ada, Countess 
Lovelace, who is also Viscount Ockham by courtesy. 

Several of the baronies in Collins’ list are now merged in higher 
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titles. The present representative of Baron Grosvenor is the Duke 
of Westminster, the barony having been merged in an earldom in 
1784, a marquisate in 1831, and a dukedom in 1874. 

The barony of Vere (of Hanworth) created in 1750, was merged in 
the dukedom of St. Albans on the death of the fourth duke, in 1787, 
for the second Lord Vere succeeded as fifth duke. His father, origin- 
ally Lord Vere Beauclerk, was the thiyd son of the first duke (who 
owed his elevation to the same doubtful honour as the Dukes of 
Richmond and Grafton), by his wife Lady Diana de Vere, the daughter 
and heiress of the twentieth and last Earl of Oxford, of the old family 
of de Vere. It was in memory of his) mother’s distinguished family 
that Admiral Lord Vere Beauclerk ¢hose his title when he was 
“advanced to the dignity of peerage.” | 

Six of the baronies which appear in Collins are now merged in 
marquisates, viz. Abergavenny and Camden, with the same titles, 
and Paget, Wycombe, Grantham, and Cardiff, under the titles of 
Anglesey, Lansdowne, Ripon, and Bute respectively. Lord Bute 
also holds the barony of Mountstuart, which was conferred upon the 
wife of John Earl of Bute, the Prime Minister, in 1761. She was 
the only daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Her husband 
sat as a Scotch representative peer only ; and their eldest son, usually 
called Lord Mount Stuart, was created Baron Cardiff in 1776. 


Nine other old baronies have, during the last hundred years, been 
disguised under new earldoms with fthe same titles: viz. Craven, 
Onslow, Romney, Cadogan, Fortescue, Ravensworth, Ducie, Brownlow, 
and Harrowby. The first Earl of Opslow was the baron living in 
1779, already mentioned as son of the er Onslow, and grandfather 


-efthe late earl, the nonagenartan. ngevity is. apparently here- | 
ditary in this family, for the first earl (so created in 1801) was already 
a grandfather in 1777, and survived until 1814, when his grandson 
must have been thirty-seven. The only “famous actions in war and 
peace” for which Thomas, the second earl, who died in 1827, aged 
seventy-three, appears to be remembered, are those immortalised in 
the epigram— é 
“*What can Tommy Onslow do?’ 

‘Why, drive a curricle and two!’ 

‘Can Tommy Onslow do no more?’ 

‘Yes, drive a curricle and four!’” 


Four dm baronies are now 1 merged in earldoms with new titles, 
the present Lords King, Edgeumbe, Pelham, and Walpole being 
known unto men as the Earls of Lovelace, Mount Edgcumbe, 
Chichester, and Orford. 

Besides the sixty-six barons mentioned above, there were in 1779 
eight ladies who held baronies in their own right, those, namely, of 
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Strange, Stawel, Mountstuart, Chatham, Greenwich, Hamilton, Clinton 
and Say, and Coniers. The barony of Strange was held for one 
hundred and nine years by the Earls of Derby, but the tenth earl and 
sixth Baron Strange dying s. p. in 1736, it devolved on James 
Murray second Duke of Atholl as heir general of James Stanley 
seventh Earl of Derby and first Baron Strange; it is now therefore 
one of the inferior titles of the Duke of Atholl, who “sits” as Earl 
Strange. The present Marquis of Bute holds the barony of Mount- 
stuart; and the barony of Clinton still exists, having lasted nearly 
five centuries and a half. The titles of Greenwich and Hamilton 
became merged in the dukedoms of Argyll and Hamilton respectively, 
but from want of direct heirs have become extinct. The Baroness 
Chatham became the Countess Chatham when her husband accepted 
his earldom, and their elder son inherited both peerages, which expired 
with him. The title of Stawel is also extinct. 

Nine of the sixty-six baronies previously mentioned are now extinct, 
viz. De Ferrars, Willoughby of Parham, Godolphin, Montfort, Ched- 
worth, Holland, Milton, Beaulieu, and Hume. The barony of 
Godolphin, which is now merged in the dukedom of Leeds, is a new 
creation, dating only from 1832. Lord Hume was the eldest son of 
the third (Scotch) Earl of Marchmont, and was styled Viscount 
Polwarth. These titles are extinct, but the Scotch barony of Polwarth, 
conferred on the first Earl of Marchmont in 1690, with remainder 
to the heirs general of his heirs male, is still extant, the present peer’s 
grandfather having successfully claimed the title, as maternal grand- 
son of the third earl. The family names of Lords Montfort, ‘Ched- 
worth, Milton, and Beaulieu were Bromley, How, Damer, and 
Montagu respectively, but the patronymic of the last-named peer 
was Hussey. 

One feature strikes us.when-we notice the-dates.and ages: mentiofied — 
ia Collins+ this thatthe-nebility were not so long-lived a century 
fago as their successors are now. Whether hard drinking in those 

days, when the proverb “as drunk as a lord” was very appropriate, 
/ whether duelling or greater recklessness in general was the cause, 
! or whether our superior knowledge of the laws of health is a factor 
| which should ~ taken into account, we muon not; 
do infer,ée Lan ns-can-be..gathered-frex: : 
average length of a oo 8 life a —«¥ years since was de- 
cidedly shorter than it is now. 

Such statistics afford peculiar facilities for estimating the average 
duration of life in the upper classes; and for the reason that the 
lives selected as the basis of our calculation are average lives, not af- 
fected by causes which tend to diminish or lengthen life. If we 
took a similar number of men in the same profession, as lawyers or 
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doctors, we should have no boys on our list and no very old men. 
But if we take a set of persons who may be of any age from 
one day to a hundred years, and who may be said to be naturally, not 
artificially, selected, the results obtained will be more satisfactory. 

The lists of English peers for 1779 and 1879 are of this kind. A 
peer, being the head of his family, may happen to be of any age, 
from infancy to second childhood ; hence there is no other list of 
persons from which inferences might with such fairness be deduced 
with regard to longevity. 

The fairest method of all, and that which insurance offices would 
adopt, would be to take the two sets of men who are to be compared, 
and waiting until all are dead, then make our calculations from the 
actual lengths of their lives. This might be done by choosing two 
past epochs. But in comparing the House of Lords of 1779 with 
that of 1879, as to the ages of the members, if we were to wait until 
all were dead, we should be like the man who bought a young raven 
to see if it was true that it would live for two hundred years. The 
present Marquises of Camden and Downshire are both little boys of 
ten, and we should be as sanguine as the rusticus exspectans dum 
defluat amnis if we were to wait until their lordships were to afford 
vilia corpora for our experiments in calculation. 

We therefore take the ages, as we find them, of the peers of a 
hundred years ago, say January 1, 1779, and compare them with the 
ages of their successors on January 1, 1879. 

If very long lives had been as common a hundred years ago as 
they are now, we surely should have found more old peers living 
at that time than Collins records. Only two out of one hundred and 
eighty were octogenarians, viz. the Duke of Rutland, aged 82, and 
Lord Dormer, aged 87. At the beginning of 1879, there were no 
less than siateen octogenarian peers (counting one who was past 
ninety) out of four hundred and twenty-eight. The respective 
percentages are 1-11 in 1779, and 3-73 in 1879. In other words, 
there was more than three times as large a proportion of peers 
of eighty and upwards at the beginning of 1879 as there was a 
century ago. If this were mere chance, we should most probably 
find that the proportion of peers of between seventy and eighty years 
of age was larger in 1779 than in 1879, so as to equalise the general 
averages. But the numbers are 11 in 1779, and 63 in 1879; which 
give the percentages 6°11 and 14:71. Thus the proportion of septua- 
genarians was considerably more than doubled in 1879. 

A very reasonable objection to these figures will be raised by those 
who remember that newly made peers are often men advanced in life, 
and that therefore it is possible that Mr. Gladstone’s many created 
peers, to say nothing of Lord Beaconsfield’s, may turn the scale. 
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Indeed, there were sixty-seven creations at the beginning of this 
year, and their average age was a little more than sixty-five years, 
which shows that they were mostly old men. We will therefore 
eliminate created peers, and then the results will be as follows :— 


1779. 1879. 
Number of Peers an . 158 361 
Number of Octogenarians .. 2 10 
Percentage .. 1-11 2°77 
Number of Septuagenarians .. 8 41 
Percentage .. 5°06 11°35 


Thus, counting only those peers who have inherited their seats 
{not necessarily their ¢tles, for a promotion from one grade in the 
peerage to a higher does not affect the question), we see that the 
proportion of old men was very considerably higher in 1879 than it 
was in 1779. 

In order to show that the difference which we are pointing out is 
not accidental, but is pretty equally distributed among the various 
grades of the peerage, we give the following table : 


1779. 

Average age of Dukes - . 45°76 
Marquises . 2 

Earls af .. 45°39 

Viscounts . 47°35 

Barons... .. 49°66 


Peers - . 49°17 


These averages are computed from the whole number of peers in 
each year, not excluding created peers. It will be seen that the ages 
of the created peers in 1879 do not raise the average age of barons 
above that of the other grades, although the new peers are almost all 
among the barons. It is rather curious that the age of the solitary 
marquis in 1779 is so near the average age of his peers. 

Omitting the created peers, we find the average age of peers in 
1779 to be 45°94, and in 1879, 50°93. 

With regard to these statistics we must remark that in several 
instances Collins does not give the actual date of birth, which there- 
fore was left for us to conjecture from date of parents’ marriage, and 
other slight indications. In such cases we always “gave the benefit 
of the doubt” by stating the age beyond what it probably was; so 
that when we endeavoured to supplement from Burke the informa- 
tion which was wanting in Collins (which, however, is not given in all 
instances), it appeared that to the “ united ages” of seven earls we had 
given twenty-one years more than their due—an average of three years 
apiece ; and to five barons no less than thirty-eight years—an average 
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of more than seven years apiece! Having made these corrections, we 
left the remaining conjectural ages unaltered. Lord Onslow, for 
example, figures as 58 in 1779, which would make him 93 at his 
death, in 1814. We may not unreasonably infer that, if we possessed 
the correct statistics in all cases, we should find the average age to 
have been even lower than we have stated it. 

Where the numbers from which such averages are computed are 
large, it is almost impossible that the average should vary much from 
year to year. We have taken it for two recent years, 1869 and 1875, 
from the accurate ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ and comparing the results 
with those for 1879, we have— 


1869. 1875. 1879. 
Average age of Peers... a oa 52°96 51°99 53°27 
. ee », (omitting created Peers), 51°16 49°88 50°93 


It is probable, therefore, that the average of any year differs but 
slightly from that of the previous year. Hence the averages obtained 
for 1779 and 1879 may be regarded, not as peculiar to those par- 
ticular years, but rather as representing the historical periods to which 
they belong, and if statistics could be obtained for each of the past 
hundred years, we have little doubt that they would show, upon the 
whole, a gradual but steady increase in the length of life of our upper 
classes. 











Stray Leaves of History. 


Amonast the political events of the present century, upon which 
the fate of nations turned, and which were brought about by minor 
causes, of which the operation is ignored by history as it has been 
hitherto written, was the rejection of the hand of the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange by the Princess Charlotte of Wales. The popular 
belief at the time was, that the Grand Duchess Catherine of Russia, 
who preceded by some weeks the arrival of her brother the Emperor 
Alexander in London, on occasion of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns 
in 1814, succeeded in prejudicing the mind of the Princess against 
the Hereditary Prince after she had accepted his hand, and thereby 
determined her to break off the intended marriage. It further seems 
to have been thought desirable that this belief, for which there were 
some substantial grounds, should have the countenance of authority, 
as it was announced, in an article regarded as Ministerial, in the 
Courier of July 25, 1817, that the Emperor of Russia had done 
all that was in his power to prevent a marriage between the Houses 
of Brunswick and of Orange, which would have brought about an 
intimate alliance between England and the Netherlands. A novel 
version, however, of the circumstances, which gave rise to an 
indisposition on the part of the Princess to ally herself with the 
Hereditary Prince, and which indisposition culminated in her 
rejection of him, influenced as it may have been by the counsels of 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, has been in recent times made public 
by an ancient Minister-plenipotentiary of France. These circum- 
stances are so extraordinary, as illustrating the state of subjection 
to which the continent of Europe was reduced under the secret police 
of the Emperor Napoleon in 1812, that for that reason alone, whether 
the design of the Emperor was thoroughly accomplished or not, they 
deserve not to be overlooked, in studying the general history of that 
period. But the incident is not merely of interest as illustrating the 
completeness of the system of espionnage, which Fouché, Duke of 
Otranto, had organised, and on his disgrace in 1811 had transmitted 
to his successors, but it may be classed amongst the minor causes 
which contributed to overthrow a well-considered scheme for laying 
the foundation of a reign in which the union of the House of Orange 
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with that of Brunswick should eclipse the previous union of the 
House of Orange with that of Stuart. There is no doubt that 
Napoleon attached the greatest importance to baffling that scheme at 
its inception, as he saw in it a powerful motive to induce the ancient 
United Provinces to raise the standard of insurrection against his 
continental system at a moment, when he was absent with his best 
troops in Russia and when his generals in Spain were unable to hold 
their ground against the successful advance of Lord Wellington, whom 
Marmont and Soult had failed equally with Massena and Ney to keep in 
check. It is said that Lord Cathcart, in concluding peace with Russia 
at Orebro, on July 18, 1812, had held out to the Emperor Alexander the 
prospect of a diversion to be made by England near the heart of the 
French Empire, which would be more fatal to the power of Napoleon 
than the contest which England was maintaining in the Peninsula. 
At all events, Napoleon had divined the possibility of such a diversion, 
which may be the key to explain how he came, amidst the snows of 
Russia, to express such intense satisfaction at having secured, as he 
believed, the means of preventing the contemplated union of the two 
Houses. 

For the narrative of the following facts we are indebted to French 
sources, and more especially to the Comte de Garden, the Minister- 
plenipotentiary above-mentioned. Napoleon, on determining to 
undertake his Russian campaign of 1812, was aware of the slender 
hold which his armies would retain over the portion of the continent 
enclosed between the North Sea, the Baltic, and the river Vistula. 
He was only able to leave about ten thousand troops to control this 
extensive district, which was so readily accessible to the agents of 
Great Britain, and was so thoroughly permeated by secret societies. 
As a supplement to such an insufficient armed force, he determined 
to establish a well-organised body of inquisitorial police, over which 
Comte Réal was to exercise a central control at Paris, and of which 
the city of Hamburg was to be a subordinate centre for Northern 
Germany. This scheme was put into execution, and the police 
authorities of the neighbouring states were invited, at a time when 
an invitation was equivalent to a command, to place themselves in 
daily communication with the Director of the Police at Hamburg. 
Count Wittgenstein was at that time the Director of the Prussian 
Police, but his loyalty to the King of Prussia caused Napoleon to 
distrust him, so that the Director of the Police at Hamburg had 
taken care to establish other sources of information in the department 
of police at Berlin, besides the official sources. It was through one 
of these mysterious sources that the Director of the Police at 
Hamburg received on a certain day information, that Prince 
Wittgenstein had granted a passport under an assumed name to 
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one of the chief officers of the household of the Prince of Orange, 
who was at that time resident at Berlin. The bearer of this pass- 
port was to travel in the character of a merchant to Denmark on 
pretended affairs of commerce, and he was to find other papers ready 
for him at Altona, with which he could proceed to England, if by 
chance his Prussian passport should prove to be insufficient. In 
addition to this information a description of the person of the 
individual to whom the passport had been granted, and the precise 
date of his departure, were furnished to the police of Hamburg, but 
no information could be supplied as to the object of his mission. 
This information proved to be correct in all its particulars, when 
the Baron van Heerdt, the chief equerry of the Prince of Orange, 
arrived at Hamburg under the assumed name and with the passport 
as indicated; but prudence restrained the Director of the Police, to 
whom he was personally unknown, from arresting him at so early 
a stage of his journey. His passport was accordingly visé, and he 
was allowed to continue his route across Holstein to Copenhagen, 
and thence to Gothenburg, where he took shipping for London, 
without the slightest suspicion on his part that an officer of the 
French police was in close attendance on his steps. In London, 
however, all trace of him was suddenly lost after forty-eight hours. 
Meanwhile he had directed his course to Falmouth, where he took 
shipping for Corunna, and he proceeded forthwith on his arrival 
at that port to the headquarters of Lord Wellington, to whom the 
Hereditary Prince, the eldest son of the Prince of Orange, was 
attached as aide-de-camp. It is stated by the Comte de Garden that 
before the Baron van Heerdt left London he had ascertained that 
the Hereditary Prince viewed the projected marriage with aversion, 
and his mission to Spain was for the double purpose of impressing 
on the Prince the intense anxiety of his parents, that he should not 
continue indifferent to the brilliant chance of restoring the fortunes 
of his House, and of recovering personally the rank of which the 
French Revolution had deprived him, and, at the same time, of 
enlisting the influence of Lord Wellington in support of the proposed 
alliance of the two Houses. The Baron van Heerdt exhausted all 
his powers of persuasion in vain, and it would seem probable from 
the result that the ambition of the youthful Prince was already 
directed towards another alliance, through which he hoped to restore 
the fallen fortunes of his House. Lord Wellington is represented 
to have been present at the interview, and when appealed to by 
the Baron van Heerdt, took up the argument from another point 
of view than that of sentiment. He dwelt upon the duty of the 
Prince to obey his father’s wishes and to sacrifice personal feeling 
to political duty, where such urgent State reasons recommended the 
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sacrifice, and he broke off the discussion with a kind of judicial 
sentence: “It is understood, the marriage will take place.” * 

The young Prince meanwhile, who seems to have inherited the 
characteristic tenacity of his ancestors, did not assent to the decision 
of his commander-in-chief, and drew up in writing his objections to 
the proposed marriage, whilst Lord Wellington also prepared a 
despatch, and the Baron van Heerdt took leave of them both, charged 
with papers of no slight political importance, and rejoined at Corunna 
the packet which had brought him from England. He returned 
forthwith to London, and was in a few days once more under the 
observation of Napoleon’s police, whose sagacity had been baffled 
by his unexpected embarkation for Spain. The Baron van Heerdt 
made known to certain personages in London the coldness with 
which the Hereditary Prince had listened to his arguments in favour 
of the marriage, but as the letter in reply to his father was not to 
be opened before it was placed in his hands at Berlin, it was hoped 
that he had not irrevocably rejected the proposed arrangement. 

Meanwhile the Baron van Heerdt embarked for the Continent. 
There was only one route to the north of Europe open at that 
time to British packet boats, namely by Gothenburg, on the Swedish 
side of the Sound. All the usual approaches to Germany by the 
ports on the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe were closed by the 
Continental blockade, so that the Baron had to proceed once more 
to Gothenburg, and thence to repass the Sound to Copenhagen, and 
so to traverse the Duchy of Holstein to Altona. During all this 
time his steps were dogged by the French police, who pounced upon 
him shortly after he had passed through Hamburg with his passport 
visé for Berlin. They knew nothing more of him at Hamburg than 
as a Prussian merchant returning from Denmark, but the Director of 
the Police at Hamburg had already received a reprimand from head- 
quarters at Paris for having allowed an agent of the Prince of Orange 
to pass without examination on his outward journey, and an instruc- 
tion to be more vigilant on his return. The Baron van Heerdt 
was accordingly arrested and brought into the presence of the 
Director of the Police at Hamburg, where he at first maintained 
the character which his passport set forth; but after he was satisfied 
that his disguise was ineffectual, he avowed his personality. He 
continued, however, to repudiate the suggestion that he had any 
‘secret mission, until it was threatened that his carriage should be 
broken up into a thousand pieces, unless he disclosed where his 
despatches were concealed. 

Under these circumstances he had no alternative but to surrender 
his despatches, to his great sorrow. The Director of the Police did his 


* “O'est entendu, le mariage aura lieu.” 
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best to console him by an assurance that he would represent to the 
Prince of Orange, that he had only yielded up his despatches under an 
irresistible pressure, from which he had no escape. His grief for the 
mischief which his ill-success might cause to the family which he 
wished to serve was intense, and the French Government appreciated 
it by ordering his release forthwith, with the further observation 
that the fidelity which he had shown to the Prince of Orange 
in his adversity did him honour in their eyes. He was accordingly 
allowed to continue his journey to Berlin, where he had the painful 
duty to report by word of mouth the unfavourable result of his 
mission. 

The sequel of this incident is still more curious than the course 
of events which we have described: the despatches and other papers 
delivered up by the Baron were copied by the French police, and 
the originals were forwarded to the Emperor Napoleon, who was 
at that time marching upon Moscow, and he received them on the 
very day on which he entered the Kremlin. He perused them 
rapidly, and having read the letter addressed by the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange to his father, he exclaimed aloud, to the great surprise of 
Berthier and Marshal Davoust, who were close by his side, “ Here is 
a grand point of policy settled, I shall be able now to prevent this 
marriage.”* Napoleon put the Prince’s letter into the breast pocket 
of his coat and carried it about with him during his retreat from 
Moscow, and the first thing which he did on his return to Paris was 
to charge one of his Ministers to take means to have it forwarded by 
a sure hand to England. It was accordingly transmitted to England, 
and, when an opportunity presented itself, it was delivered into the 
hands of the Princess Charlotte herself. 

It is to this letter that the Comte de Garden attributes the 
rejection of the hand of the Hereditary Prince of Orange by the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. He represents the Princess to have 
shown this letter to her father the Prince Regent, and to have said 
to him, “ Will you force me to marry a man who treats me with so 
little regard.”+ It is very possible that words of that purport may have 
been addressed to the Prince Regent by his high-spirited daughter, 
possibly under the circumstances as stated by the Comte de Garden, 
but more probably under the circumstances which we are about to 
narrate, for the Hereditary Prince so mismanaged his courtship of 
the Princess during his visit to London in 1814, that he gave her 
ample cause for addressing such an expostulation to the Prince Regent, 


* “Voila un grand point de politique fixé. Je saurai empécher ce 
mariage.” 

tT “Me forcerez-vous de me marier 4 un homme, qui me traite avec si 
peu de ménagement ? ” 
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after she had finally and irrevocably decided to break off her 
engagement. 

It would appear from the Comte de Garden’s account of the 
contents of the Hereditary Prince’s letter, that he must have seen 
the copy of it, for he states that the Prince rested his objections to 
the marriage on three grounds, two of them being founded on a 
misrepresentation from some interested quarter as to the personal 
qualities of the Princess, and the third arising from his own position 
as heir to a throne which he believed himself destined to recover, 
and which he did not wish to humiliate by a marriage which might 
place him in the position of a subject to his own wife. He had also 
the hope of what he considered to be a more dignified alliance, which 
he afterwards achieved by his marriage with the Grand Duchess 
Anne, the youngest sister of the Emperor Alexander of Russia. We 
took measures some years ago, when we first became acquainted with 
this strange history, to make an inquiry in a high quarter whether 
any record was known to exist in England of Napoleon’s emissary 
having succeeded in delivering the Hereditary Prince’s letter into the 
hands of the Princess Charlotte. We have been informed on very 
high authority that no such record is preserved in the quarter 
where it might be expected to be found. Still we see no reason, as 
far as subsequent events can throw light on the question, to impugn 
the Comte de Garden’s statement. On the contrary, it seems pro- 
bable that before the arrival of the Grand Duchess Catherine of 
Russia something had transpired to prejudice the Princess Charlotte 
against the Hereditary Prince, after she had informally decided in his 
favour at the party given at Carlton House on Sunday, Dec. 10, 1813, 
by the Prince Regent, when the Hereditary Prince, who had arrived 
in London on the Friday preceding, was for the first time presented 
to the Princess. The Princess Charlotte’s own narrative of what 
took place at that party is given in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir. 
“Fair laughed the morn and soft the zephyr breathed,” until about 
a month before the arrival of the Grand Duchess Catherine, when, 
according to Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir, the feelings of the Princess 
had turned against the engagement. Her ladyship represents that 
the cause of this change was mainly the feverish impatience of the 
Prince Regent, who could not conceal from his daughter that his 
single object in the marriage was to secure her banishment from her 
future realms. There can be no doubt that the Princess had at this 
time a real dread of leaving England, and she accordingly insisted on 
an article being inserted in the marriage contract, that she should not 
at any time leave England without her own consent, and this was 
conceded to her. Her dread, however, of leaving England had com- 
menced in the early part of the year, when she was already désillu- 
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sionnée as to there being any real ardour for the marriage on the 
part of the Hereditary Prince. Of the fact that the Princess had 
lost all her illusions on this head there can be no doubt from her 
letter of March 12, 1814, published in the memoir above mentioned ; 
but the question remains, how came her illusions to be dispelled 
before the arrival of the Grand Duchess Catherine? To this question 
we find no answer suggested either in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir 
or in Miss Knight’s autobiography. The real cause was probably not 
within the knowledge of either lady. 

Before June 6 the reigning Prince of Orange had consented to 
all the demands of the Princess on the subject of residence, and the 
Prince Regent announced to his daughter on that day that, as 
the father of the Hereditary Prince had consented to them, he could 
hold out no longer. Lady Charlotte Campbell in her memoirs 
states that on Saturday, June 4, the Princess Charlotte called on 
her mother, the Princess of Wales, and told her that everything 
was fixed for her marriage, and yet before ten days had elapsed 
after the Prince Regent had consented to his daughter’s wishes, she 
finally and irrevocably broke off her engagement to the Hereditary 
Prince. 

Was this change of purpose on the part of the Princess brought 
about by the counsels of the Grand Duchess Catherine? There is 
no evidence whatever to support such a view. The Grand Duchess 
had arrived in London as early as March 31, being the very day 
on which the Allies had entered Paris. She was a young and fasci- 
nating widow, with fine eyes and a dignified manner, and withal very 
clever. In fact, she had been talked of before her arrival as a pro- 
bable wife for the Prince Regent in case he should obtain a divorce 
from the Princess of Wales. She very soon captivated the Princess 
Charlotte, and was understood, as Lady Charlotte Campbell says in 
her diary, to give her excellent advice about her conduct. We dis- 
believe that the Grand Duchess ever really contemplated a marriage 
with the Prince Regent. It suited her purpose to give some 
countenance to the rumour, and she told the Princess Charlotte in 
confidence that now that she had seen the Regent she could never 
think of marrying him. Her conduct perplexed everybody, for she 
seemed bent on raising quarrels between her brother and the Prince 
Regent. On these occasions the Emperor was always in the wrong ; 
and Prince Metternich, who had accompanied the sovereigns to 
London at the special invitation of the Prince Regent, had his tact 
as mediator taxed to the uttermost to prevent their mutual irritation 
from growing into a serious dissension. Prince Metternich in his 
memoirs, recently published by his son Prince Richard Metternich, 
has carefully delineated the character of the Emperor Alexander, 
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and after observing that the Grand Duchess Catherine had preceded 
by some weeks her brother’s arrival in England, goes on to say : 


“The conduct at this time of the Princess, who was gifted with very 
estimable qualities of mind and heart, has always been a problem to me. 
No doubt one of the motives of her journey was to break off the marriage 
agreed upon between the Prince of Orange and the heiress to the English 
throne, and to place her own sister on the throne of Holland. But this 
object, which she attained, will not account for all which was strange and 
unpleasant in her behaviour, nor for the conduct to which she persuaded 
the Emperor Alexander.” 


The words which we have quoted were written by Prince 
Metternich in 1820, but he retained the same view of the conduct 
of the Grand Duchess in 1857, when we heard from his own lips at 
Johannisberg that her conduct as regards her brother during his visit 
to London had always been to him an enigma, which he had en- 
deayoured in vain to solve. What perplexed the Prince most was 
to account for the conduct of the Grand Duchess on occasion of her 
visit to the city of London, when she kept the, Prince Regent waiting 
for her at the door of the Pulteney Hotel, in his carriage, with 
his escort of Life Guards attending on him, for more than half-an- 
hour. If it were permissible by the light of subsequent revelations to 
divine the motive of the Grand Duchess on that occasion, we should 
be disposed to attribute her disrespect towards the Prince Regent to 
her resentment at his conduct in constraining the Emperor Alexander 
to abandon his contemplated visit to the Princess of Wales, when he was 
actually stepping into his carriage to go to Connaught House, to pay 
his respects to her. However subtle may have been the tactics of 
the Grand Duchess, if their main object throughout was to break off 
the match, they would have been in all probability unsuccessful, if 
it had not been for an indiscretion on the part of the Hereditary Prince 
himself. We have looked in vain for some allusion to this indiscretion 
in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir. Her account of the final rupture be- 
tween the Princess Charlotte and the Hereditary Prince does not tell so 
favourably for the Princess, as her ladyship may have intended : 


“The Princess Charlotte,” she says, “ wanted the Prince of Orange to 
ride with her in the riding school. He started objections, and she re- 
proached him, till, annoyed at her vehemence and pertinacity, he left her 
to recover her temper. The climax had come, and in the evening she 
wrote peremptorily to say that their engagement must cease. Her first 
note was dashed off in a fit of temper, and a friend who was with her, and 
whom she asked to light the candle for her to seal it, said, ‘ I will not hold 
the candle to any such thing.’ The Princess consented to pause before 
she despatched her note, and the result of her reflection was the following 
decisive dismissal :” 


and thereupon Lady Rose Weigall adds the well-known letter of 
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the 16th of June, 1814, dated from Warwick House, and addressed 
to the Hereditary Prince. A very different story was circulated 
amongst a few intimate friends of the Princess Charlotte, which 
is far more satisfactory as regards the circumstances under which 
the Princess resolved to put an end to her engagement. The date 
of the above letter of final dismissal tallies with this story, which we 
have had from a source likely to be well-informed. It was the week 
of the Ascot races. It was the habit at that time for the Princess 
to receive a daily visit from the Prince. He was unfortunately 
indisereet enough to present himself on the Monday evening of the 
Ascot week to the Princess after he had indulged too freely in 
convivial festivities. ‘To what excess such festivities were carried in 
the early part of the present century by persons of the highest station 
may be gathered from a passage in Miss Knight’s autobiography, 
in which she describes the celebration of the Prince Regent’s birthday 
(12th of August, 1813), which took place at the new Military College 
at Sandhurst, when Queen Charlotte presented new colours to the 
cadet battalion. It appears that when the Queen was about to 
depart, after a dinner served in the house and followed by a dance 
in the garden, the Prince Regent was not to be found. “We 
afterwards learned,’ Miss Knight goes on to say, “that the Prince 
Regent, with the Duke of York, the Prince of Orange (the father), 
and many others, were under the table.” We allude to this occur- 
rence as illustrating the convivial habits of the day, and as expla- 
natory of the danger which beset the Hereditary Prince in venturing 
into the society of ladies after partaking of the hospitality of an 
English dinner-party during the Ascot week. Not to enter too 
much into details, the Prince, whilst in the company of the Princess 
and in close proximity to her, was suddenly oppressed by what Gallic 
euphonism terms Je mal aw coeur, with consequences analogous to 
those usually attendant on the mal de mer. In short, as Miss 
Knight said of the Sandhurst festivities, it was “a sad business,” 
and it caused considerable consternation to the Princess, to whom 
the habitual excesses of the bons-vivants of those days were altogether 
unknown. Still the Princess would have overlooked the indiscretion 
of the Hereditary Prince in presenting himself before her under 
such circumstances, if he had called on the following morning to 
make an apology. Unfortunately, as already mentioned, it was 
the Ascot race week, and the Hereditary Prince had engaged himself 
to accompany Lady A. 8. and her two daughters to the races. The 
Princess sat at home expecting the Hereditary Prince to call at 
any moment, and she had a lady friend sitting with her, when it 
was announced that the Prince had gone off to the races in company 
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with the ladies above-mentioned. Upon hearing this the high spirit 
of the Princess kindled with well-merited anger. “Oh,” she said, 
“if he had only called to apologise, I would have pardoned him, 
but now I will have nothing more to say to him,” and she sprang 
forward to a table on which his miniature was lying, seized the 
miniature, and flung it with vehemence towards the fire. The 
picture struck against the chimneypiece and fell down into the 
fireplace beneath the grate, when Lady W. de E——,, the friend 
above alluded to, rushed to the fireplace and rescued the picture, 
saying, “Oh, don’t burn a portrait; it will bring bad luck.” Such 
was the provocation which brought about the abrupt resolution of 
the Princess Charlotte to break off the engagement. As the matter 
stands upon the statement in Lady Rose Weigall’s memoir, the 
cause as alleged by her ladyship for the final rupture between the 
Princess and the Hereditary Prince was of a most trivial character, 
whereas there was reasonable cause under the circumstances which 
we have narrated for the Princess to resent the apparent indifference 
of the Hereditary Prince, and to address her father in the words 
quoted by the Comte de Garden: “ Would you force me to marry 
a man, who treats me with so little regard?” 

We have thought it due to the memory of the Princess Charlotte, 
as we have good reason to believe in the authenticity of the facts 
which we have narrated, that her conduct in deciding to reject the 
hand of the Hereditary Prince of Orange should not be left, as at 
present, bare of all excuse, excepting that of “a fit of temper,” which 
she was unable to control. There can be no doubt that the causa 
causans of her rejection of the Prince was her nervous dread of 
quitting England and of not being allowed to revisit, when she pleased, 
her native land. That she resigned herself at one time to the 
marriage as a mariage de convenance is stated in her own letter 
of March 12, 1814, because she thought at that time that such a 
marriage was her inevitable lot, and that for such a marriage “no 
one can be found so unexceptionable as he is.” Such was her feeling 
before the arrival of the Grand Duchess Catherine of Russia. That 
the Grand Duchess contributed to fortify her objection to the marriage 
seems to have been the conviction of Prince Metternich and of other 
high personages likely to be well informed, but the Princess was 2 
person far less amenable to external pressure than the gossip of the 
day represented, and Lady Rose Weigall herself considers that the 
fluctuating conduct of the Princess was attributable to the independent 
workings of her own mind. Such also we believe to be the true 
explanation of her final decision. Our wish accordingly has been to 
preserve the memory of the facts, which to her own mind justified 
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that decision, and we would reverently place a humble wreath of 
émmortelles upon the tomb of an illustrious lady, to whom the Fates 
were not kind during her childhood, and whose thread of life was 
prematurely snapped asunder to the heartful sorrow of an entire 
nation, of which we have a vivid personal recollection, at a moment 
when her youth seemed to have attained to the certainty of happier 
days. 
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A Siberian Exile Eighty Years Ago. 


Fasuions in literature are frequently as ephemeral and capricious 
as are fashions in dress or manners, and authors and books that 
are the rage and admiration of one generation are sometimes the 
ridicule, or, at least, the mere amusement of another. During the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, and the first years of the 
present, there was no more popular dramatist in Germany, nor 
perhaps in Europe, than Augustus von Kotzebue; his works were 
translated into nearly every European language, and were everywhere 
successful. In England ‘ Misanthropy and Repentance,’ produced 
at Drury Lane in 1798, under the title of ‘The Stranger,’ furnished 
John Kemble with one of his finest impersonations, and Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss O’Neil, and their successors, as Mrs. Haller, have drawn as 
many tears from sensitive eyes as ever did their performance of 
Juliet or Belvidera. The Stranger was a favourite part with all 
tragedians, both in town and country, until within very recent years, 
and Mr. Irving threatened us with a revival last season. ‘The 
Spaniards in Peru’ (‘ Pizarro’), translated by Sheridan, and stuffed 
with patriotic speeches that applied to the events and sentiments of 
the day, crammed Drury Lane to the ceiling for many a night. 
Scarcely less successful were two adaptations of ‘The Natural Son,’ 
one by Cumberland, and a second by Mrs. Inchbald, which she 
entitled ‘ Lovers’ Vows.’ If Kotzebue’s plays did not create the sen- 
timental school of drama in England, their influence permeated our 
stage during quite half a century. The old stock characters, that 
were so well known to the playgoer of thirty or forty years ago—the 
virtuous peasant, whose house and scanty purse were always open 
to the poor and unfortunate, and who spouted interminable speeches 
upon the duties of man, and the beauties of charity; the betrayed 
village beauty, and the repentant Magdalen; the broken-hearted 
father, pious, though strongly given to cursing; the dreadfully good 
hero and heroine; the villainous steward; the comic, blundering 
servant are all children of this school—the inspiration of which was 
drawn from ‘ Werther’ and ‘ Julie’; but Kotzebue and his imitators 
could grasp only the form and the faults of the originals, the soul 
and the beauty wholly eluded them. These imitations were successful 
however, because they intoned with the spirit of an age that preached 
and moralised with the relish of a Joseph Surface, that was given 
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to lip morality, of which each man expended so much upon his 
neighbours that he had none left for his own use. Alas! for the 
durability of such popularity, that which once drew tears and evoked 
shouts of applause burlesque has found to be excellent food for laughter, 
and our wonder is how such vapid, sickly sentimentalism could have 
ever been seriously received. As an author, Kotzebue has long 
ceased to excite any interest; but in his autobiography he has given 
us a picture of Siberian and Russian life eighty years ago, which 
is peculiarly interesting just now, if it be only from a comparative 
point of view, when the great Northern Power is exciting so much 
attention. 

Kotzebue’s account of himself, from which the materials of this 
article are principally drawn, is chiefly characterised by a trivial 
egotism, which considers the most unimportant acts of his life, and 
the most commonplace details of his domesticity, to be subjects of 
universal curiosity. The reader, however, will doubtless be satisfied 
with a very brief réswmé of his doings between his birth and 
his exile. To begin then: he was born at Weimar of a good 
family, that could affix von to their name, in the year 1761. He tells 
us that he was a very precocious child ; that at six years old he wrote 
verses, and a comedy that filled a whole octavo page ; and that on his 
seventh birthday he addressed a passionate love-letier to a lady, who 
afterwards became his aunt, reproaching her for her cruelty in pre- 
ferring the uncle to the nephew. Solomon’s advice touching the rod 
was evidently neglected by the friends of this young gentleman. It was 
the advent of a company of strolling players at Weimar which, he tells 
us, irrevocably decided his future destiny as a dramatic writer. After 
his first visit to the theatre, he returns home, “ stunned with delight,” 
and, he adds, “I would have asked no greater blessing of fate than to 
grant that I might be present every night at such a performance.” 
Henceforth the drama and the stage occupy all his thoughts : he starts 
private theatricals among his schoolfellows, and writes dramas, one of 
which the great Goethe, who is a visitor at the paternal house, is so 
condescending as to read. 

By the time he was eighteen years of age he had published 
a number of poems and tales, and written several tragedies and 
comedies. About 1781 he obtained the post of secretary to the 
celebrated Russian general, Baron Bawr, and removed to St. Peters- 
burg,’ where soon afterwards he became director of the German 
Theatre, and where he very nearly got into difficulties with the 
Government on account of writing a piece, entitled ‘ Demetrius, the 
Czar of Moscow,’ founded on a well-known historical fact. A decree 
of Peter the Great having declared Demetrius to be an impostor, it 
was little less than treason to style him Czar, even in a drama, and 
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before its performance could be permitted our author was compelled 
to sign a solemn declaration that his private and personal belief was 
thoroughly in accordance with imperial ideas upon the subject. 
Upon the death of Baron Bawr, in 1783, Catherine appointed him 
titular councillor to the Tribunal of Appeal at Revel. His official 
duties did not interrupt his literary pursuits, and it was during the 
next few years that his most celebrated plays were produced. Better 
would it have been for him had he restricted his pen entirely to the 
drama ; but in 1790 envy and jealousy ran away with it, and he wrote 
a most virulent attack upon the leading literary men of Germany. 
About the same time the state of his health compelled him to ask 
leave of absence from Russia. He returned to his native city, but 
Goethe, and ali men of letters, resenting his scurrilous pamphlet, 
turned their backs upon him, and this contemptuous treatment, 
together with the death of his wife, soon drove him from Weimar 
to Paris. To his Parisian experiences, during a time when the 
Revolution was just simmering to boiling-point, he devotes a whole 
book of his autobiography, which I shall pass over, as it does not 
come within the scope of the present article. At the end of his 
year’s leave he returned to Russia, and in the enjoyment of the 
Empress’s favour seems to have led a very uneventful life, until that 
sovereign’s death in 1796. Soon after the accession of Paul he was 
suspected to be the author of a pamphlet which reflected upon the 
government of that capricious despot. Guilty or innocent, he knew 
full well the consequences that would follow such a suspicion, and fled 
the country. 

Three years afterwards, in the year 1800, believing the affair to be 
forgotten, he applied for leave to return to Russia, in order to visit 
the estates he owned in that country. A passport was immediately 
forwarded to him, and in company with his wife, a Russian lady—for 
he had married again—and their children, he started upon his journey. 
But no sooner had he crossed the Prussian frontier than he was 
arrested, his papers seized, and he and his family sent under escort 
towards Mittau. At Mittau, the governor advised him to leave 
his wife, proceed on to St. Petersburg and solicit an interview 
with the Emperor. Yet, although he was urged to take a much 
larger supply of linen than was necessary for the journey, even to 
provide himself with a bed and to change all his money into Russian 
notes, no suspicion as to his true destination dawned upon him. The 
principal persons of his escort were an official with the unpronounceable 
name of Schstschkatichin, and a courier called Alexander Schulkins ; 
his sketches of these two personages give a curious picture of the 
Russian official of the time. The first he describes as a man of 
forty, swarthy almost to blackness, with the face of a satyr, s0 
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ignorant that he was unacquainted with the causes of the 
commonest phenomena of Nature, that the names of Homer, Cicero, 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, had never reached his ears, but so devout in 
outward observances that he never espied a church in the distance, 
ate or drank, heard thunder, or performed the most ordinary act 
without taking off his hat and repeatedly crossing himself. In his 
habits and manners he outraged every decency of civilised life, drank 
out of a bottle in preference to a glass, and never used a pocket- 
handkerchief. The courier was a brute, but of the good kind. His 
great delight was eating and drinking, and he ate and drank every- 
thing that came in his way. When he took soup he threw back his 
head and, thrusting the spoon as far into his mouth as possible, 
literally poured the liquid down his throat; he swallowed his 
meat without masticating it, and with the same canine propensity 
would seize and gnaw the bones left upon the plates after meals ; 
he could dispatch the largest glass of brandy at a single draught— 
and any number of them—without showing signs of intoxication. 
Upon arriving at Riga Kotzebue was at length informed that his 
true destination was not St. Petersburg, but Tobolsk. Driven to 
desperation by the thought of Siberia he made an attempt at escape, 
but was speedily recaptured. The kindness and hospitality of the 
peasantry were the only alleviations to the terrible journey that now 
commenced in earnest. The slightest act or word of kindness, the 
most valueless present, would at once win them over, but while his 
conductors extorted from them all available food and mulcted their 
prisoner heavily for payment, they gave their entertainers only curses 
in return. Upon the road he encountered other unfortunates bound 
for the same destination, and in worse plight even than himself. 
One was an old man who had been a lieutenant-colonel; dragged 
out of bed in the middle of the night, his captors had not even per- 
mitted him to dress, and he was now, loaded with irons, a bed-gown 
and night-cap his only articles of clothing, being drawn along in a 
wretched conveyance. A quarrel with the governor of Razan was 
the sole cause of his exile. Then there were companies of robbers 
chained in couples, among which were several women, marching on 
foot to the mines. These were escorted by parties of armed peasants, 
who were relieved from village to village. Some of them had forked 
pieces of wood fastened about their necks, the handles of which hung 
over their breasts and fell down to their knees. In these handles 
were two holes, through which their hands were thrust. His first 
experiences of the dreaded Siberia, however, were agreeable surprises. 
For days, before crossing the border, he had been travelling through 
gloomy forests of pine, but now he came upon woods of birch, inter- 
mixed with highly cultivated fields, and opulent Russian or Tartar 
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villages, in which the countenances of the peasants were so cheerful 
and contented that he could not realise that he was in the dreaded 
country. The windows of the inns were glazed with a kind of trans- 
parent pebble, the tables covered with tapestry, images were placed 
in every corner, and every peasant’s house was rich in such domestic 
utensils as glasses, cups and saucers, &c. On holidays they passed 
happy groups of youths and girls disporting themselves upon the 
village green, the latter dressed in white and red or blue; in fine, he 
describes the frontier parts of Siberia as contrasting most favourably 
with European Russia. 

On the 10th of May he arrived at Tobolsk, and was very kindly 
received by the governor; but here more ill news awaited him: 
Tobolsk was not to be his final destination. He was granted per- 
mission, however, to remain there for a while until his strength was 
a little recruited after his long journey. Lodgings commonly occupied 
by people of distinction who were exiled to Siberia were pointed out 
to him by the police. They consisted of two rooms, which, as the 
owner was compelled to let them free of charge, were not remarkable 
for comfort. 'The windows were broken, and underneath them was a 
stagnant pond; the walls were naked or hung with ragged tapestry ; 
and worse than all, the place swarmed with insects. By a little show 
of civility to his host he obtained two stools and a table, then he 
bought a mattress in the town, after which he had to consider himself 
housed and furnished. His arrival made some sensation among this 
remote community, as several of his plays had been translated into the 
Russian language, and when he went to the shops the tradesmen 
offered in whispers to forward any letter that he might commit to 
their charge. In the evenings he was permitted to walk about the 
city, which he describes as large, with broad straight streets, paved 
with timber, houses chiefly of wood, and a great square which was 
crowded by people of all nations. There was a theatre, of which the 
company was entirely composed of exiles, and in which he witnessed 
several of his own plays. He describes the heat as being most 
oppressive during the day, and the gnats as insupportable during the 
night. There were five or six hurricanes regularly in every four-and- 
twenty hours, which proceeded from every point of the compass, ac- 
companied by tremendous showers of rain, which, however, scarcely 
cooled the air. Fruit, he tells us, is almost unknown in the country. 
The governor’s garden, the finest in the province, contained little 
more than a few gooseberry bushes, cabbages, black alder, birch, and 
Siberian pear-trees ; but on the boards which enclosed it were painted 
representations of fruit-trees. Buck-wheat, which reproduces itself 
without any kind of culture, was in abundance. The peasants never 
thought of moving or making any use of their manure, which ac- 
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cumulated in such gigantic heaps that at times they pulled down 
their houses and rebuilt them upon another spot, as the less laborious 
removal of the two. The cold in winter was as intense as the heat 
in summer, being frequently forty degrees below zero. Vast expanses 
of water environed the city, and beyond these stretched immense 
forests that the foot of man had never trodden, to the shores of the 
Frozen Sea. 

He tells us that the exiles were divided into four classes. The 
first was composed of malefactors convicted of peculiarly atrocious 
crimes, whose sentences were confirmed by the senate. These had 
their nostrils slit and were condemned to work in the mines of 
Nertschink, where their sufferings were said to be worse than death. 
The second class was made up of a less guilty order of criminals ; 
these were enrolled among the peasantry or bondmen, their names 
were changed to those of the people among whom they were settled, 
and they were employed to cultivate the soil. Like the preceding 
class, their nostrils were slit, but they were permitted to earn a little 
by their labours, and thus, by industry, were enabled to alleviate their 
condition. Those of the third class were simply condemned to banish- 
ment, without the addition of any infamous punishment. If they were 
noble they did not lose their rank; they were permitted to receive 
their usual incomes, or if they had none, the Crown furnished them 


with twenty or thirty copecks a day. The fourth division, in which 
Kotzebue himse!f was included, contained all who were exiled without 
legal process, at the arbitrary will of the sovereign ; these could send 
letters to the Emperor or their friends—after they had been perused 


by the governor. Sometimes, however, they were confined in fortresses 
and kept in chains.* 


* A curious contrast to these experiences of eighty years ago has been 
recently afforded in some letters of a correspondent to the Times, in which 
the present condition of Siberia and its exiles is very minutely described. 
In these we hear nothing of such barbarous atrocities as nose-slitting, 
or even of the knout, which he tells us has long since been abolished, 
although the latter is very effectively represented by the troichatka, or 
plait, a whip ending in three lashes. This, however, is used only upon 
the worst class of malefactors, after repeated offences, and, according to 
his statement, only in three places, and it must, consequently, be un- 
known to the majority of exiles. The painful scenes upon the road, 
referred to by Kotzebue, are no longer to be witnessed. The prisoners 
are now all gathered in a central prison in Moscow, whence they are 
despatched in droves of about seven hundred by rail to Nijni-Novgorod, 
where they are consigned to a large barge and tugged by steamer to 
Perm. Thence trains convey them to Ekaterinburg, from which place 
carriages take them on to Tiumen. They are then distributed to their 
various destinations, some of which are reached by water, while others 
have to perform the journey on foot. The four classes are now reduced 
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Kiirgan, situated some four hundred and fifty versts from Tobolsk, 
was fixed upon as his final resting-place. Upon arriving there, he 
was conducted to a low-built house, where he nearly broke his head 
in going in at the door; the rooms were mere holes, in which a man 
could scarcely stand upright; the walls were naked, the window was 
patched with paper, and a table and two wooden stools were the 
only furniture. He afterwards searched throughout the town for 
better accommodation, but found most of the lodgings to be even 
worse than his own. Here his name again stood him in good stead, 
and on the morning after his arrival he was visited by most of the 
principal inhabitants, every one of whom brought him something to 
eat and drink, until he was at a loss for room to store his presents in. 





to two; in the first are contained those who lose all their rights, these 
wear the convict’s dress, and have their heads half shaved. Those of 
the second class are only partially deprived of their rights, do not always 
undergo imprisonment, and in any case only for a period, at the expiration 
of which they become colonists, and live the same as the inhabitants. 
This writer’s description of the prisons is quite at variance with our pre- 
conceived notions of Siberia. According to his account they differ very 
little from those of western Europe ; the prisoners are employed in various 
industries, and when their allotted tasks are fulfilled may earn money 
for themselves; the treadmill is unknown. Nor is the punishment even 
of those condemned to the mines exceptionally heavy; it is only for 
a short season these can be worked, as the ground is frozen hard during 
the long winter; when at work the miners’ food is liberal in allowance, 
and their period of labour is from eight to twelve hours. 

Again, it is somewhat surprising to be told that the great mass of the 
exiles are mere ordinary criminals, and that only about five per cent. 
belong to the middle or upper class. But it is not necessary to be a 
criminal to be sent to Siberia. If a man be idle or drunken, if he do 
not pay his taxes, or will not support his wife and children, his commune 
meets in parish parliament, votes him a nuisance, and adjudges that he be 
sent at the common expense to Siberia, not to be imprisoned, but to get his 
living as a colonist. Indeed, one of the objects of Russia in sending such 
numbers of prisoners to Siberia, is to develope the resources of that part 
of the empire, of which the great need is population. The average number 
of prisoners sent thither yearly is from seventeen to twenty thousand. 
The writer remarks, “ Popular rumour asserted that there were hundreds 
if not thousands of Nihilists waiting last spring (1879) in Russia to be 
sent to Siberia. I can only say that we were in a position very likely 
to have seen or heard of them, but that we met exceedingly few. Now 
and then we found political prisoners in the separate cells of the various 
prisons by ones and twos. At Kara, I believe, there were only thirteen 
Russian political prisoners, and twenty-eight Poles, and my interpreter, 
when returning from Strelinska along the whole Siberian route, on which 
such prisoners would naturally travel, met only three convoys. In the first 
there was one man only, in the next seven, and in the third twenty-one. 
So that I have come to the conclusion that the number of such prisoners 
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At length, however, and at an extravagant rent, he succeeded in pro- 
curing a better abode. The cheapness of provisions made some 
amends for these high-priced lodgings—a loaf of six pounds weight 
could be purchased for four French sous, a fowl for a sou and a half, 
while hares could be had for nothing, as the Russians never ate them. 
His day was chiefly occupied in reading, studying the Russian 
language, writing the story of his life, and in shooting. There was 
plenty of excellent sport to be had, and he says that he had never 
in his life seen in Europe so many rooks in one flight as he saw 
wildfowl of a hundred different sorts in droves in this country. Some 
were very small; some had round, others flat beaks; some long and 
others short ones. There were short legs, long legs; grey, brown, 
black and yellow beaks. Woodcocks were equally numerous and 
various; there were also pigeons and blackbirds in such numbers 
that when they alighted on a tuft of trees they would entirely cover 
it. Towards the end of autumn the game multiplied prodigiously. 
Wherever he walked there were the most beautiful flowers, whole 
tracts of land were covered with sweet-scented herbs, particularly 
southern-wood ; multitudes of horses and horned cattle grazed at will, 
and the weather, although a day seldom passed without a storm, was 
remarkably agreeable. 

An invitation from the Assessor to be present at the festival of his 
patron saint, which in Russia is a more important celebration than 
even a birthday, and at which all the principal people of the place 
were to be present, afforded him a curious picture of Kiirgan manners. 
As he enters the house he is stunned by the noise of five men, who 
are called singers. “These men, turning their backs to the company, 
apply their right hands to their mouths to improve the sound of their 
voices, and make as loud a noise as possible in one corner of the 


is very much less than is commonly supposed.” A Pole, with whom the 
writer conversed, told him that though condemned to the mines, he worked 
in them or not pretty much as he pleased; another confessed that although 
under the same sentence, he never worked in them at all, but was put to 
lighter labour. Another remarked that he would sooner remain where 
he was than return to Russia. “It is a well-known fact that when the 
present Emperor offered liberty to certain Poles whom his father had 
banished, some of them chose to remain as they were.” Several of the 
richest men in Irkutsk are exiles, and the average peasant exile is better 
off there than in Russia. 

In gratitude for the exceptional privileges granted him during his in- 
vestigations of the prisons, the writer may have touched his descriptions 
with a little couleur de rose; but even allowing for that, they give a very 
novel idea of that terrible country of which the supposed horrors have 
passed into a proverb. 
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room. This was the salutation given to every guest on entering. 
An immense table groaned beneath the weight of twenty dishes, prin- 
cipally preparations of fish ; but I could see neither plates nor chairs 
for the accommodation of the company.” The master of the house 
carries a huge bottle of brandy in his hand, from which he is eager 
to serve his guests, who continually drink to his health. Every 
moment our exile expects that the company will sit down to table, 
but by-and-by all take up their hats and walk away. He asks a 
friend if the entertainment is over. The answer is, “Oh no, they 
are gone home to take their naps, they will be here again at five 
v'clock.” He goes with the rest, and returning at the appointed 
hour, finds the more substantial food removed, and in its place the 
table is covered with cakes, raisins, almonds and Chinese sweetmeats. 
The mistress of the house, a pretty young woman, now makes her 
appearance with the wives and daughters of the guests, all attired in 
old-fashioned dresses, and tea and French brandy, and punch are 
handed round. Then card-tables are set, and all play cards as 
long as the brandy will allow them to distinguish the suits. At 
supper-time all retire, and the entertainment is over. 

This is one of the last of his Siberian experiences, for immediately 
afterwards comes the joyful news that the Emperor, to whom he has 
written stating his case several months back, has ordered him to be 
conveyed to St. Petersburg. The day he leaves the town—the 7th 
of July—is the occasion of a solemn festival. The image of the saint 
of a neighbouring village is brought into Kirgan, and the image of 
the saint of the town is taken to meet it; the two images exchange 
polite salutations, and are then borne together to the temple of 
the town saint, prayers are recited, and hymns sung, and after 
this friendly visit the rustic saint is taken home again. 

At St. Petersburg he was reunited to his wife. His design had 
been to return to Germany, but he was advised not to make the 
request. The Czar, as a compensation probably for his brief exile, 
bestowed upon him an estate in Livonia, and restored him to his 
appointment as manager of the German Theatre, with a salary of 
1200 roubles. He now discovered that, although the strictest ex- 
amination of his papers could not substantiate any charge against 
him, it was not to his innocence he owed his sudden recall from 
exile, but to an accident that well illustrates the caprices of despotism. 
Some years previously he had written a little piece entitled ‘The 
Emperor’s Head Coachman,’ which was founded upon an anecdote 
he had once heard of some generous action performed by the Emperor 
Paul. This piece was translated into Russian, and in spite of the 
advice given him by friends, the translator magnanimously persisted in 
retaining Kotzebue’s name, as the original author, upon the title-page. 
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The manuscript was forwarded to the Czar, who, delighted with the 
flattering picture of himself that it contained, presented the translator 
with a handsome ring, declared that he had done Kotzebue wrong, 
and despatched a courier at once to Siberia to bring him to 
St. Petersburg. 

But this sudden access of favour was far from assuring our hero 
of its continuance. Much against his will he was appointed to the 
censorship of plays. A more hazardous post it was impossible to 
occupy, since there was as much danger at times in striking out a 
passage that might seem to apply to the Czar, and thereby acknow- 
ledging its applicability, as there was in passing it, as he might 
have inquired, “ Do you suppose I do these things? if not, why do 
you consider them offensive?” The instances of prohibited passages 
and expressions given by our author are exceedingly amusing, as well 
as highly significant of the jealous tyranny of the Emperor. The 
word “republic” was not permitted to be spoken, nor was Antony 
in the author’s play of ‘Octavia,’ allowed to say, “Die, like a 
Roman, free!” In another play the term Emperor of Japan had 
to be altered to master. It was not permissible to say that caviare 
came from Russia, or that Russia was a distant country. A councillor 
was not permitted to call himself “a good patriot,” because he 
refused to marry a foreigner; nor was it allowable to call a valet 
an insolent fellow; a princess was not permitted to have a grey- 
hound; a councillor to tickle a dog behind the ears; or pages to 
muffle up a councillor. The expression “woe to my native country,” 
was struck out, because an ukase had forbidden the Russians to 
have a native country. A character was not allowed to come from 
Paris, and all mention of France was forbidden. 

So the unfortunate censor lived in a state of constant terror, and 
never went to bed at night without the gloomiest apprehensions 
for the morrow, although he never neglected the most trivial pre- 
cautions to secure his safety. He was most scrupulous, even, regarding 
the colour and cut of his clothes, for even in those things offence 
might be given ; he was obliged to pay court to women of doubtful 
reputation who had the royal ear. On the representation of every 
new piece, he trembled lest the police, ever on the watch, should 
discover some hidden offence in it; if his wife went out to take an 
airing, he was fearful lest she should not alight from her carriage 
quickly enough on meeting the Emperor, and be dragged to the 
common prison, as had happened then lately to the wife of an innkeeper 
for such an omission. He dared not utter his thoughts to a friend 
for fear of being overheard or betrayed ; he could not divert his mind 
by reading, as every book was prohibited; nor could he commit his 
thoughts to writing, as the police might enter his rooms at any 
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moment and seize his papers. When he walked out it was always 
bare-headed, for no man was allowed to be in the vicinity of the 
palace, whatever the weather might be, with covered head ; and he 
was constantly reminded of what might at any moment be his fate, 
by meeting some unhappy wretch on his way to prison or to the 
knout. And he calls upon the whole city of St. Petersburg to 
witness whether this picture of the condition of the Russian capital 
at this period is too highly coloured. 

One day he was informed by the Count de Pahlen that the 
Emperor intended to challenge all the sovereigns of Europe and their 
Ministers, and that he had been appointed to draw up the form, which 
was to be inserted in all the newspapers. It was to be ready in one 
hour. The task accomplished, it was submitted to the Czar, and 
presently Kotzebue was summoned to the royal presence. His recep- 
tion was remarkably gracious. “You know the world too well,” said 
the Emperor, “to be a stranger to the political events of the day, 
and therefore you must know in what manner I have figured in them. 
I have often acted like a fool, and it is just I should be punished, 
therefore I have imposed a chastisement upon myself. I wish ”— 
showing him a paper—* that this should be inserted in the Hamburg 
Gazette, and in other public prints.” He then read aloud the 
following extraordinary paragraph: “We hear from St. Petersburg 
that the Emperor of Russia, finding the Powers of Europe cannot 
agree among themselves, and being desirous of putting an end toa 
war that has desolated it for eleven years past, intends to point out 
a spot to which he will invite all the other sovereigns to repair and 
fight in single combat; bringing with them, as seconds and squires, 
their most enlightened ministers, and their most able generals, such 
as Messrs. Thutgut, Pitt, Bernstoff, &c., and that the Emperor himself 
proposes being attended by generals Count de Pahlen and Kutuscoff. 
We know not if this report is to be believed; the thing, however, 
does not appear to be destitute of foundation, as it bears the impress 
of what he has often been taxed with.” This paper was written in 
French, and it was Kotzebue’s task to translate it into German. 
And both the challenge and the comment were actually published. 

In the spring of 1801 Kotzebue was relieved from his appre- 
hensions, and Russia from one of the most capricious as well as 
terrible tyrannies that ever afflicted a nation, by the death of Paul 
and the accession of his son Alexander, who at once proceeded to 
repeal the more objectionable enactments of his predecessor. But 
our author had had enough of St. Petersburg, and he petitioned to 
be dismissed from the management of the theatre and to be allowed 
to return to Germany. But the restless vanity of the man could 
not long content itself in any place, and after wandering about Italy 
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and France for several years, and publishing various books, descrip- 
tive of his travels, we again find him in the service of the Russian Czar, 
who in 1813 appointed him consul-general at Konigsberg. After 
a while he resigned this post, and made his reappearance at Weimar, 
ostensibly as a private man of letters. Having been received as such, 
and having made good his social position, he suddenly declared himself 
to be the accredited Russian diplomatic agent at the little court; in 
other words he was a Russian spy who received 15,000 roubles a year 
for transmitting extracts from the newspapers and other publications, 
and reporting to the Emperor, who was desirous of influencing the 
affairs of Germany, every fact that was inimical or friendly to this 
purpose. His next move was to establish a journal in which he 
opposed all progress, and the liberty of the press. A paper intended 
only for the eye of the Emperor Alexander, in which Kotzebue 
described one of his opponents in journalism as “ the most detestable 
instrument of hell,” at length, in 1818, revealed the full treachery 
of this literary hireling, and raised a cry of indignation against 
him throughout Germany. The exposure compelled him to quit 
Weimar. He next took up his abode at Mannheim, where he resumed 
his perfidious work; and, at a time when all Germany was yet 
ringing with the echoes of the French Revolution, proclaimed himself 
the enemy of liberty, and the friend of despotism. This alone would 
have been sufficient to have brought down upon him the indignation 
of the enthusiasts; but when to this was added the knowledge 
that he was the mouthpiece of a foreign despot, who was desirous 
of establishing an authority over the country, indignation rose to 
ungovernable hatred. He had made himself particularly conspicuous 
in applauding the dismissal of twelve hundred students from Gottingen, 
on account of a brawl between them and the citizens, and a morbid 
young student, named Charles Louis Sand, took upon himself to 
avenge, 4 la Charlotte Corday, the cause of liberty and the Fatherland. 

On the 9th of March, 1819, he left Jena on foot for Mannheim, 
and arrived there on the 23rd. Dressed in old German costume, 
and assuming the name of Henricks, he presented himself at 
Kotzebue’s house, on the pretence that he had brought letters from 
Weimar. After two ineffectual attempts, he at length gained admis- 
sion, and was shown into a private room; scarcely had the victim 
crossed the threshold when Sand plunged a long poniard into his 
breast, and when he had fallen, to make his work sure, inflicted three 
more wounds upon the body. The noise of the scuffle speedily 
brought servants and family to the tragic scene, and the assassin 
was found, dagger in hand, quietly contemplating the dying man. 
Yet no one attempted to arrest him, and he descended the staircase 
and presented himself before the throng of people, whom the cries 
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of “ Murder!” had already gathered about the spot, and still flourish- 
ing the poniard in one hand, and a written paper in the other, 
exclaimed, “I am the murderer, and it is thus all traitors should die.’ 
Then he fell upon his knees, and clesping his hands raised them to 
heaven exclaiming, “I thank Thee, O God, for having permitted 
me successfully to fulfil this act of justice.” Upon the paper 
were inscribed the words, “ Deathblow for Augustus von Kotzebue 
in the name of Virtue.” 

No sooner had he spoken the last words than, tearing open his 
waistcoat, he repeatedly plunged the weapon into his own bosom, and 
fell to the ground. He was now, in a swooning condition, conveyed 
to prison, but as soon as he recovered he tore off his bandages and 
made the most desperate efforts to put an end to his life. At the 
trial his handsome person and his calm exaltation excited the 
utmost sympathy, and he went to the scaffold devoutly believing 
that he had performed an act of noble self-devotion, and far more 
pitied by the populace than was his miserable victim. 





Margery Daw. 


I’m in love, but I’ve never told her, 
Never told the maiden I love; 
I lie in the long green grass and behold her, 
As she swings all day in the boughs above. 
I’m a student with toil oe’rladen, 
And a student ever should books prefer, 
But she’s such a darling dainty maiden, 
My thoughts go swinging away with her. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 


And she goes swinging; and I go slaving, 
Turning the leaves of a musty book, 

But surely that was her white hand waving, 
And surely that was my darling’s look. 

A perfect fortress of books I sit in, 
Ethics, economy, politics, law, 

But all the pages I vow were written 
By that little philosopher, Margery Daw. 


See saw ! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings ; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 











MARGERY DAW. 


The light is fading, the day grown older 
And now the westering sun is gone, 
And Margery I no more behold her : 
In the deep cool grass I lie alone. 
For Margery she was a sunbeam only, 
And I was a fool for all my pains, 
But whenever I’m sad and whenever I’m lonely, 
Back comes Margery, back again. 





See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
For “ Life’s a dream, 
And love’s a shadow!” 
And that is the ditty that Margery sings. 
F. E. Weatuenty. 
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Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avtuor or ‘THE Woorne 0’t.’ 





CuartTer XVIII. 


A WEEK had made itself wings and fled away with rapidity incredible. 
No traction-engine can get up so much steam as Time does every 
now and then, dragging his helpless living train along at lightning 
speed, hurrying them over precipices or into paradises, up to heavens 
of joy and security, or down into hells of doubt, difficulty and lost 
opportunity. 

He wore a smiling and boyish aspect at Dalbersdorf, however ; 
occupation and amusement were equally innocent, peaceful, and yet, 
it seemed to Grace, satisfying. 

The life was as different as possible to all she had expected. The 
idea suggested by Count Costello’s description of his daughter’s home, 
and the incidental mention of horses, carriages, and shooting, was 
of a fine country-seat, of gay parties staying in the house, a retinue 
of servants, of riding and dancing—all gayer and more amusing than 
in England, if not so costly and fine, as the old man had told her 
that everything was simpler and more homely in Saxony ; whereas 
the reality was in many ways like the routine of a mere farm- 
house. 

A cook Midchen, and a Hausmddchen did the whole work, with 
some slight assistance from the Wirthschafterin (housekeeper or 
female steward), and a good deal from the young ladies. The man 
who had the chief care of the horses and draught oxen, and who 
drove the diurnal milk-cart to and fro the town, would occasionally 
scrub his face and hands, don a many-buttoned blue livery, and drive 
the ladies in the big landau to shop in Zittau, or to visit some neigh- 
bours of their own class. 

The househuld and its requirements were secondary considerations 
compared to the operation of working the farm, on which depended 
the family fortunes. After the exigencies of the “ business ” had been 
provided for, then what crumbs of thought, what morsels of produce, 
what gleanings of profit could be best spared, were cast into the 
domestic treasury. 

Yet among the homely details of the simple existence led by her 
Saxon relatives, Grace perceived unmistakable marks of gentle 
birth—of real good breeding. The courtesy of each to each—the 
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genuine respect of high and low to the “ gnddige Frau” (gracious 
lady) and her daughters—a respect which in no way diminished the 
fearless frankness with which they spoke to the Herrschaft (gentry)— 
the absence of all pretension and its consequent unrest. And then 
the family relics: boots and spurs, swords and steel caps, the rigid 
portraits of departed Herren and Frauen—broad-browed, thoughtful- 
looking men, and women of coarse and forbidding aspect, who owed 
little to the skill of the limner; besides old brocade garments and 
curious thick yellow-white lace—all indicated the social status of the 
family. 

All this charmed Grace, who found it difficult to understand the 
exact position of a family whose actual occupations and surroundings 
were at variance with the traditions of good blood and squirarchal 
standing, and so widely different from her own experience of country 
life. A day at Dalbersdorf resembled in nothing a day at Dungar ; 
nevertheless it was full of interest. At six, Frieda—her hair gathered 
loosely into a muslin cap, and clad in the simplest of morning-gowns— 
brought her coffee, an indulgence Grace soon dispensed with. Then, 
when dressed, she usually found her friend Frieda dusting the dining- 
room or the Gartensaal, while Gertrud was busy with Mamsell (the 
invariable title of the housekeeper) in the store-room, giving out the 
daily portions of the Gesinde (work-people) and for household use. 
Frieda would subsequently feed the fowls and look to the flowers, in 
which Grace was delighted to assist ; as also to prepare the coffee and 
lay the cloth for the second breakfast between eight and nine, the 
Hausmadchen bringing in the various articles required. 

At this meal the count made his first appearance, also the young 
Verwalter, Herr Sturm ; the letters, too, generally arrived with the 
returning Fritz and his empty cans. After this meal there were house- 
keeping matters to be attended to, plain work or mending to be done, 
lace or fine things to be washed and ironed, and sundry small under- 
takings which may be generally classed in the delightfully indefinite 
category of “ odd jobs” to be carried through. 

It was not often that Frieda could snatch an hour’s practice or 
study before the midday meal, or, as Germans term it, “ eating.” But 
after, came two hours’ freedom and repose, which Frieda always spent 
in her cousin’s room, and devoted to hearing her lessons ; for though 
Grace entered heartily into the life about her, and shared her kins- 
women’s tasks so far as she could, she had time enough to study and 
prepare for Frieda’s instruction. Then came a ramble through the 
woods, and even as far as the rocks of the Pferdeberg, the hill that 
lay nearest ; and often it was_a scramble to get home in time for the 
Abendbrod at half-past seven. 


This over, Herr Sturm would frequently play cards with Herr 
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Graf, or with Frau Alvsleben and Gertrud made a party at whist ; 
while Frieda played long pieces that sounded to her cousin’s untrained 
ear very like scales and exercises. 

The freedom and fresh air—the total change—the hope that 
among people so frugal and unpretending, her mother’s small income 
would not be dwarfed into painful poverty as it was in London, 
gave Grace new life. All things seemed good and pleasant to her ; 
she was more like her old self in her old home than she had been 
since the blight of change and disappointment had touched her. She 
was up at cockcrow, busy about whatever task Gertrud or Mamsell 
would entrust to her inexperienced English hands—always anxious 
to learn-—exercising her small stock of German words—joining 
merrily in the laughter at her own mistakes, and daring to attempt 
conversation in a new tongue, even when obliged to ask Frieda for 
every third or fourth word—milking the cows when she could get 
leave—feeding the calves—following Gertrud into the kitchen—- 
Mamsell into the Gesinde-Stube (a large room in a side building, 
half of which was occupied by cows, and where the farm-servants 
(Gesinde) cooked and ate their food) ; and, above all, following Fritz 
into the stable. ' 

She threw herself heartily into the life of those around her, and 
soon became a prime favourite; her frank, fearless trust in herself 
and everyone else, her bright face and ready intelligence, soon made 
her a welcome helpmate to Mamsell, while she was a charming play- 
fellow to Frieda, though they often quarrelled over the comparative 
merits of Irish and German “ ways.” 

Then the count greatly enjoyed her reading aloud to him an 
occasional English newspaper, sent by Mrs. Frere or Jimmy Byrne, 
and also in discussing with her the subjects therein treated ; for Grace 
took a great interest in politics, albeit in a crude girlish fashion. 

Herr Sturm, too, was always profoundly polite and deferential, but 
had “ crops and cattle” too severely on the brain to be available for 
ordinary conversation. With all these, Grace felt perfectly at home 
and safe. But she was dimly conscious that Gertrud was not so 
friendly as Frieda, and that she was not always in Frau Alvsleben’s 
good graces. 

Before the end of her first week at Dalbersdorf, she had delightful 
welcome letters from home. Oh, the sweet pain of reading the 
tender longings for her presence—the deep interest of thé minute 
details—the joy to find that Randal had been going on well, that her 
own scribblings were considered the perfection of letter-writing ! 
There was no mention of Max in her mother’s epistle, and this sug- 
“gested the thought of him for the first time since she had reached 


Germany ; she reflected on this emancipation with delight. If she 
2p 2 
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had indeed got rid of that haunting image, she had escaped from 
what was a perpetual degradation. 

But all this did not make her forget the main object of her visit to 
Saxony. 

“When may we go into Zittau?” she asked Frau Alvsleben one 
evening, as they all sat together in the Gartensaal after supper. 
“You know, dear cousin, I want to tell my mother about it; I want 
her so much to come and live here.” 

“Certainly, my child! Herr Sturm, I think we might have the 
horses to-morrow after dinner. There is not so much to be done 
now.” 

“Yes, certainly,” returned the Verwalter from the game of Scat he 
was playing with the count; “and there are many things the gnadige 
Frau might attend to at the same time. 

Whereupon the gnddige Frau and her employé plunged into 
an animated, not to say noisy conversation, in which Gertrud and 
Frieda occasionally joined almost in a scream at intervals, 

“ And, thou best of mothers!” cried Frieda, “ thou wilt go to Wolff 
and find when he will come? we know not when to prepare for 
him.” 

“ Who is Wolff?” asked Grace, in a low tone. 

“He is my mother’s nephew—that is, my papa’s nephew—my 
aunt’s son. He is the Baron Falkenberg. He was wounded at St. 
Privat, and is now in the regiment of Zittan. He is very nice and 
agreeable. He will bring his horses, and take us out to ride. I 
long to ride with you, dear Grace !” 

“ What is the name?” 

“ Wolff von Falkenberg.” 

“What an unchristian Christian name!” said Grace, laughing. 

“Ttisa family name,” returned Frieda. And after a little more talk, 
it was arranged that they should start at two next day. Whereupon 
Gertrud produced pencil and paper, and, with Herr Sturm’s help, 
made out a formidable list of commissions to be executed. 

The count declared his intention to be of the party, and Frieda 
suggested that she should stay at home, as Gertrud must assist her 
mother in various matters ; and so it was arranged. 

The next day, as it often happens when an expedition is decided 
on, was wet; at least, there were sudden thunder showers in the 
morning. But the chance of having the horses was not to be lost ; 
and the rain abating after dinner, the landau—closed in consequence 
of the weather—was brought to the door. The partie carrée started 
for Zittau, Frau Alvsleben and her eldest daughter, full of business ; 
the former voluble in her instructions to her father, where he was to 
take Grace in order to seek for an abode. 
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“*You must look at many, chere enfant,” she said; “but if you 
see any you like, leave the final bargain to me; I shall do my best 
for Mrs. Frere and you. Prices are much higher than before the 
war, yet I do not see that any one is better off. These accursed 
Prussians spoil everything!” she spoke in French, as she usually did 
to Grace. 

On reaching the market-place the party dispersed ; Count Costello 
escorting Grace, and promising to meet his daughter and Gertrud at 
the “Goldene Sonne,” the principal hotel, in a couple of hours. | 

The search for a dwelling is always dispiriting. The least imag- 
inative form ideals of a home very unlike the realities presented, as is 
also too often the difference between the price contemplated and that 
demanded. 

Poor Grace had a notion that she could get what she required for 
two or three hundred thalers yearly, and, as far as rooms went, she 
saw several étages that would suit very well for that price ; but then 
“they were empty, swept, and garnished,” and where was the money 
to come from to furnish them ? 

“And won’t that please you, either?” asked the count, as they 
turned away from the fourth house they had examined—a pleasant 
mansion, in an open place where two or three streets met, and quaintly 
decorated in bygone style. 

“Yes, dear uncle; nearly all we have seen would do very well, 
but there is no furniture. What can we do without furniture?” 

“Ay, to be sure! I did not think of mentioning that you can 
scarce ever find a furnished étage in these small tewns.” 

“What is to be done, then ?” 

“Oh, well, you must buy some.” 

“ But, uncle, I fear that is impossible; my mother could never buy 
furniture out of her little money.” 

“That’s bad, my child; remember it costs but little to furnish 
here—wonderfully little.” 

Still, when we have not that little , 

“T am afraid,” said the count musingly, “I threw away a heap of 
money in London. I am afraid I cannot help you just now, but 
later on, perhaps. And there is Theresia, she has a lot of chairs 
and tables, and such things stowed away; she might lend them to 
you.” 

“No, no, no, uncle!” cried Grace, with energetic rejection ; “I do 
not want to begin our sojourn here with a load of obligations ; we 
must try and find some other way. I will write to my mother, and 
{ will gladly ask my cousin Alvsleben’s advice ; she seems so wise 
and prudent.” 


“Good ; you can do no better, me darlin’. Now we are too soon 
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for our tryst: let us have a ramble around the town.” So saying, he 
offered his arm to his grand-niece, and they strolled away among 
some pleasant rows of trees, beneath which were flower-beds and 
grass, and which was called “Am Park,” as far as an inoffensive- 
looking round tower, the last remnant of the fortifications which had 
been peppered by Prussian bullets in the Seven Years’ War, and had 
some balls still visibly stuck into it. 

Then they wandered up and down queer little old-world-looking 
sloping streets of pale yellowish stone houses, past a large, barn-like 
building with a steep, red roof, full of the eye-like windows before 
described, which seemed to wink at passers-by an intimation that 
they had seen a great deal in their day. “This had been a corn 
exchange in old times,” said Count Costello. So on, by good-looking 
shops, and beer-houses innumerable, to a picturesque little Lutheran 
church, surrounded by linden and acacia trees; and on still, by 
other quaint, rugged old churches, toa lofty, grey edifice—the 
Johannes Kirckhe—which formed one corner of the market-place. 
Behind this stood the town library, an irregular building, of mellow, 
pinky-grey sandstone, with a clock tower, and pointed gables, and 
old, worn, nail-studded, oaken doors, with beautifully-wrought iron 
hinges and handles, with projections catching the evening sunlight, 
and receding angles full of solemn shadow. 

“Tf it were not too late,” said Uncle Costello, “I would take you 
in to see the missals; they have some rare beauties there—just what 
you would like.” 

“T hope to be familiar with the librarian, if we live here, and 
perhaps read some of the books,” said Grace, gazing, delighted, at the 
old pile, and feeling that she must have read something about it 
somewhere, if seemed so oddly familiar to her imagination. 

“Now, come along to the ‘Conditorei’ (confectioner), said the 
count ; “we have half an hour left.” 

A few minutes brought them to a cool, dark confectioner’s shop, 
which occupied what seemed to have been a vault or cloister, from its 
groined arches and thick walls. Here the count was warmly 
welcomed, and quickly served with ice. After a cheerful conversation 
with the shopwoman, a few words of which Grace, to her great 
satisfaction, understood, Uncle Costello made the young lady behind 
the counter a profound bow, resumed his hat, and once more offered 
his arm to his grand-niece. 

When they reached the “ Goldene Sonne,” the rusty landau was in 
waiting ; but there was no sign of Frau Alvsleben and Gertrud. 

A gentleman was walking slowly to and fro before the hotel—a 
gentleman slightly above middle height, fairly well-dressed, and not 
provincial in aspect. He had very light red hair, thin about the 
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temples, though his moustaches were full and long. His eyes, too, 
were light, but remarkably clear and intelligent ; his face, though pale 
and plain, was unusually sweet in expression, and, albeit without a 
good feature, singularly attractive. Grace had time to remark all 
this, for, on perceiving them, the stranger hastened to greet her 
uncle. A prolonged hand-shaking took place, and a rapid enter- 
change of question and answer. ‘Then the count introduced him to 
Grace as “ Herr Dr. Sturm, brother of our friend at Dalbersdorf; and 
you may talk to him in any language you like—gad, he is at home 
in six or seven |” 

Disclaiming this, with a good-humoured smile, Dr. Sturm addressed 
Grace in very good English, showing by his remarks that he knew 
of her coming, and relationship to the Dalbersdorf family. 

While they spoke together, Frau Alvsleben and her daughter came 
up laden with small packages, in addition to the capacious basket 
carried by Gertrud. Very polite and formal salutations were exchanged, 
and Grace thought she gathered that the doctor inquired for Fraulein 
Frieda, and that Frau Alvsleben asked him to come and spend the 
following Sunday at Dalbersdorf, in which opinion she was confirmed 
by his observing, as he handed her into the carriage, ‘“‘ that he should 
have the pleasure of seeing her soon.” 

Grace smiled an assurance that she should be glad, for she felt 
strongly attracted by his countenance and manner. 

“Ts he really a very learned man?” she asked, as they drove 
away, leaving Dr. Sturm, hat in hand, bowing after them. 

“Learned! yes, certainly. They say he is the most learned man 
in Zittau; and he may before long be a professor, and he is not yet 
nine and twenty,” said Gertrud. 

“And what does he profess ?” persisted Grace. 

“Philology,” replied Frau Alvsleben; hearing which tremendous 
word Grace asked no more. 

“ But it is said,” continued Frau Alvysleben impressively, “ that he 
is tinged with evil opinions—quite unorthodox views. However, the 
best have enemies; we will hope it is not true. And now, Grace- 
chen” (the affectionate diminutive), “ what have you seen and done, 
mein Liebling ?” 

“Not much, my cousin! I am in despair; none of the places we 
have seen have any furniture.” 

“Why, certainly not! You must buy your furniture. But what 
were you asked for the étage of five or six rooms ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty thalers,” 
returned the count. 

“Ach Gott bewahr!” almost screamed his daughter. “I am 
mad to have let you two children go about by yourselves. Not a 
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Hausewirth (housekeeper) in Zittau would dare to impose thus on 
me! Our good cousin may be made of money for all I know, but 
that is no reason why she should be cheated. Gracechen, my 
child, I will come with you myself next week.” 

“ Many, many thanks,” cried Grace, anxious not to commit herself; 
“but I will first write to my mother, and tell her about the rooms 
being unfurnished. She may not wish to stay long, and then it 
would not be worth while to buy furniture.” 

“Tf you must have a furnished étage, you ought to go to Dresden. 
It is quite a stranger’s town—you can get everything in the world 
in Dresden,” remarked Gertrud; and the conversation flowed on 
with much warmth on this topic. The count and Frau Alvsleben 
argued as if their lives depended on settling the matter in question, 
with raised voices and much gesticulation. At length Gertrud 
changed the subject by exclaiming : 

“We did not see Wolff after all. He had gone to Lébau, but his 
servant said he had sent a letter to the mamma this morning. The 
whole regiment is back again, since Tuesday ; the manceuvres have 
not lasted more than ten days.” 

“T suppose he will say when we may expect him in the letter,” 
said Frau Alvsleben ; and then she began to discuss sundry domestic 
arrangements with her daughter, who was a great authority. 

The thunder showers of the morning had cleared the air; it was 
a glorious golden evening when they reached home. Frieda ran out 
to meet them with a letter in her hand. 

“See, dear mother! it is from Wolff von Falkenberg,” she ex- 
claimed, “and I have been tempted to open it.” 

“ Naughty child!” said Frau Alvsleben, with an indulgent smile, 
as she alighted and read the letter in the hall. ‘“ Yes, he comes on 
the day after to-morrow to Abendbrod.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” cried Gertrud, “ his room is yet shut up; we 
shall have a world to do to-morrow !” 

“ He will bring all the news of the manceuvres with him,” said 
the count. “ My children, I am a trifle weary; I will take a cup 
of coffee, and repose myself ;” and he slowly ascended the stairs to 
his own apartments. 

“ Frieda,” said Grace, “can you come with me a little way into 
the wood? It is too delightful to stay indoors.” 

“Yes, certainly. I have done all my work, and everyone’s work, 
while you were away. I will fetch my hat.” 

In a few minutes the two girls had crossed the space of open 
stubble field which lay basking in the sunshine, and reached the 
fragrant shelter of the pine-wood. 

They walked almost silently along the soft brown pathway, all 
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thickly strewn with pine needles, till they reached a small opening 
where a spring bubbled up under a big black, wet stone; the water 
trickling away into a small, marshy hollow, cushioned with delicate 
mosses of vivid green, and studded with dark boulders covered with 
many-coloured lichens, spread freshness and verdure along its edge. 

The twisted roots of a large fir-tree, which lent itself with perti- 
nacious flexibility to the exigencies of rocky obstruction, made here a 
pleasant resting-place. 

Grace took off her hat, and sitting down close to the spring, leant 
over, and dipping her fingers into the water, sprinkled it upon the 
broad leaves of some moisture-loving plants which grew by the 
margin. 

“ What a delicious spot! How much obliged I am to you all for 
asking me here! And how I wish my dear mother and Mab could 
come before the fine days are quite gone!” cried Grace, looking 
round her with a deep sense of enjoyment. 

“And how charming it is to have you, my best of cousins !” 
returned Frieda warmly; “you are so—so different from what I 
expected.” 

“What did you expect ?” asked Grace, laughing. 

“Qh! a tall, proud English Fraulein, who would say ‘horrid’ to 
everything. We had an English teacher at our Dresden school, and 
she was always saying ‘horrid.’ Now you seem to be the same flesh 
and blood as ourselves.” 

“And so I am! at least, on my uncle’s side.” 

“Ah! you are so love-worthy because you are of the dear Gross- 
vater’s race;” and Frieda passed her arm lovingly round her com- 
panion’s shoulder. There was a pause. 

“When will our cousin, your mother, come?” asked Frieda. 

“T cannot tell. I must write and describe the éfages we saw to- 
day. 

“Oh! make her come soon, my sweetest Grace! I cannot live 
without you now! Gertrud is not sympathetic to me; she is 
slightly hard, and too ‘ practical,’ what you call ‘matter-of-fact,’ 
and—and so terribly good.” 

“Do you know, Frieda,” exclaimed Grace, avoiding this tempting 
subject, “I am here just a fortnight and we have not once ridden on 
horseback.” 

“Yes, it is very bad; but my cousin Falkenberg will bring his 
horses, and then we shall ride; and Ulrich, he comes next week and 
brings two more. It is the time they all get leave.” 

Another pause, listening to the delicious trickling of the spring 
—inhaling the fragrance of the pines—absorbing the spirit of 
the place. 
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“What sort ofa person is this Falkenberg cousin of yours?” 
asked Grace at length. 

“Oh! he is considered very fascinating: he is a distinguished 
officer too. He took a French eagle at St. Privat with his own hand, 
and he is very accomplished.” 

“Poor France!” said Grace. “I am always so grieved for 
France ; but, Frieda, we met such an interesting man in Zittau to-day. 
I only spoke half-a-dozen sentences to him, yet I took a great fancy 
to him—the inspector’s brother, Dr. Sturm.” 

“Dr. Sturm!” cried Frieda, her colour rising ; “did you meet 
him? What did he say? Did he ask for me?” 

“T think he did, if I understood right; and I think your mother 
asked him to come on Sunday.” 

“Did she? Well, he and Wolff never agree; still I am glad. 
We cannot sacrifice everyone to Wolff.” 

“What a Moloch Wolff must be!” said Grace, smiling; “ but tell 
me about Dr. Sturm—he ought to be very good, with that face.” 

“He is—he is!” cried Frieda warmly ; “ he has been a father 
to his young brother and sisters, and so liebenswiirdig (loveable). 
My mother knew his parents when they were young. The father 
was a painter—an artist just gaining a name when he died. Otto 
was only eighteen then; he was obliged to serve his year as a fret 
Williger.” 

“What! has he been a soldier? A common soldier?” 

“Common?” returned Frieda uncertainly. ‘“ Gemein? we never 
call our soldiers so! but he was at Koéniggriitz, and badly wounded 
there; since then he has made wonderful examinations, and he reads 
poetry like an angel! You must hear him when you can understand 
a little more.” 

“Then do you like him better than Herr von Falkenberg ?” 

“Yes—no. You see he is not so brilliant and fashionable as 
Wolff. He is more homely, and—and I do not know what it is 
—he is not so striking, but I think he is more love-worthy.” 

“T shall like him best, I imagine. Now tell me about your 
brother.” 

This was a favourite topic; and once Frieda was launched upon 
it, Grace was free to follow the current of her own thoughts, and 
to enjoy the sounds, sights, and scents which surrounded her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue whole of the following day was devoted to intense preparation. 
A “ guest-chamber,” in the same wing as Grace’s room, was opened, 
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swept, and garnished. Grace heard Gertrud’s rather high-pitched 
voice exhorting and entreating at peep of day, while the Stuben- 
mddchen (chambermaid) was banging the sofas and chairs powerfully 
with a curious wicker instrument, after the German method of 
extracting the dust. Mamsell was to be met carrying up armfuls 
of clean muslin curtains, while Frieda, whose turn it was to take 
the week’s housekeeping, was somewhat pushed into the background. 
To be sure, she had a light and delicate hand in the preparation 
of finer dishes and cakes, and was extremely busy in the kitchen. 
The excitement and anticipation of the whole household amused 
and interested Grace, who gave what assistance she could, but 
was glad to escape for a stroll in the afternoon with her grand- 
uncle. 

The next morning she was made happy by a long letter from 
her mother, and ashort but welcome epistle from dear Jimmy 
Byrne. How she longed to see their faces again! For a few 
moments she felt desolate and alone ; but then she consoled herself 
by answering both, and particularly pouring out her fears and doubts 
respecting Zittau as a residence. ‘This, with an hour’s reading aloud 
to the count of some English papers which had come by the same 
post, had occupied most of the morning; so Grace prepared for 
dinner, changing her dress as usual for a pale lilac grenadine, with 
black ribbons and waistband, some delicate old lace lying softly 
against her throat and wrists. Having twisted her hair into a loose 
coil low down on her neck, according to the fashion ridiculed by her 
cousins as “ English simplicity,” she went downstairs; and on the 
way encountered Frieda, looking very warm, her hair still in a 
dozen plaits thrust away under a large muslin morning-cap. 

“ Are you ready for dinner so soon?” she cried. 

“Tt is more than half-past twelve ! ” 

“That is not possible! Oh, my best of Gracechens! go to the 
ironing-room and tell Gertrud to dress. She has been ironing every 
collar and cuff she possesses, because next week she will be too 
busy!” 

“Very well,” said Grace; and turning to the left, went down a 
passage that led to the portion of the house specially presided 
over by Mamsell. 

Here was the linen, ironing, and store rooms. These occupied 
the ground-floor of the western wing; a large central hall dividing 
the house, the principal entrance at one end and the exit into the 
farm-yard at the other. 

Grace found Gertrud in the same guise as her sister, only looking 
much worse: a small pile of collars and cuffs at either side of the 
ironing-board—one finished, tle other yet to be done. 
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“Dinner will soon be ready; you had better dress,” said Grace, as 
she entered. 

“So!” returned her cousin crossly. ‘“ But I must not leave these ; 
I know not when I can make them—do them again! And Mamsell 
is too busy and angry to help me. She has found that wicked Jette, 
the Mittel Magd (second farm-maid), selling her own bread and the 
under-maid’s also!—then they grumble that they have not enough 
to eat. It is too bad! they have no conscience !” 

“Selling their bread!” repeated Grace. 

“Yes ; they have each their daily portion, and they sell it for very 
little money to the Hiusler (cottagers) and poor people, so they want 
twice as much Gemuse (vegetables) and Suppe.” 

“Could I not help you?” asked Grace, pitying the heated, 
worried look of her cousin. ‘Could you trust me? ” 

“Thousand thanks! I think if you are careful with the Platteisen 
(iron)—not to use it too hot—you can manage!” 

“Give me your Schiirze then.” 

Gertrud untied her white apron and assisted to fasten it on her 
cousin, bestowing some further warnings as she did so; and had 
just gathered up the things already completed, when the sound of 
horses’ feet clattering rapidly up the approach caught her ear. She 
looked eagerly to the window towards which Grace’s back was at the 
moment turned, and, the next instant crying in accents of horror and 
surprise, “ Ach, du lieber Gott! it is Wolff; it is the Hauptmann!” 
fled at speed away upstairs. 

Grace looked after her with some amusement, and naturally tried to 
catch a glimpse of this important visitor without being herself seen ; 
but only succeeded in obtaining a momentary view of a booted leg 
dismounting. She therefore applied herself diligently to her work, 
sincerely ambitious of proving herself worthy the trust reposed in her. 

“It is so much more independent to do everything for one’s self, 
only it makes the hands red and swollen-looking, I am afraid! I 
wonder if this Wolff von Falkenberg will be really nice—an ideal 
soldier! Perhaps he is in love with Frieda. She is charming; and 
how charming it is to have some one in love with you—when it is 
not Mr. Darnell! How glad I should be to see Mr. Darnell now! 
Ah, heavens! have I scorched it ?” 

A moment’s agonised doubt cut short the tangled skein of her 
reflections ; but finding she had escaped the danger, she applied 
herself with redoubled attention to her task till a quick, firm step and 
clank, as of a sword, came down the passage; the door was noisily 
opened, and a tall, deep-chested man in uniform burst into the room, 
exclaiming, “ My sweet cousin!” then stopping short, drew up, and 
saluted by raising his right hand to the side of his cap. 
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Grace paused in her work, instinctively removing the iron from the 
collar under operation, and gazed at him out of her large serious eyes, 
for a moment gravely; then they lit up with the smile already 
dimpling round her lips, which quickly parted in a laugh of hearty 
uncontrollable mirth, showing her brilliantly white teeth. The 
intruder smiled too, but guardedly, and removing his cap, bowed low 
as he murmured, “ Pardon me! ” 

“ Monsieur de Falkenberg?” asked Grace, at last, knowing that he 
spoke French. 

“ A thousand pardons!” he returned, in a deep but not unpleasant 
voice. “I could find no one; and Marie, telling me that Fraulein 
Gertrud was in the ironing-room, I presumed upon my privilege as 
one of the family to come here.” 

He spoke correctly, but slowly, with a somewhat thick accent. 

“My cousins are in their rooms; they are not quite ready for 
dinner,” returned Grace, waiting to resume her work till he had 
gone ; but he was not going. 

“Pray do not let me interrupt you,” he said, advancing a step 
nearer, and laying his cap on the broad window-ledge. 

There was something she could not define of condescending 
patronage or conscious superiority in his tone that nettled Grace. 

“ You do not interrupt me,” she said, coolly examining her iron and 
proceeding with her work. 

Falkenberg stood an instant gazing at her with a look of quiet, 
critical scrutiny, and then said : 

“Thave the pleasure of speaking to Mees Frere ?” 

“Yes,” carefully looking at a collar to ascertain the right side. 
Then flashing a quick glance up at him: “ How do you know?” 

“Do you not think I have heard volumes of conjectures respecting 
you from the dear Frieda?” He drew a rush-bottomed arm-chair 
near the table, and sat down. “I assure yon, your coming was 
looked to with mingled delight and dread.” 

“ Well,” returned Grace, pressing her iron carefully on the edge of 
the collar, and not looking at the speaker, “ now I have come, it is all 
delight.” 

“That I quite believe. But, mademoiselle, how is it that I see a 
great English princess, as you were represented to me, condescending 
to such homely ways?” He pointed to the irons and her work. 

“Oh, princesses may play Aschenbrédel (Cinderella), without loss of 
dignity, if the dignity be real.” 

“ Ganz gewiss! und sprechen Sie Deutsch, mein Fraulein ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“T shall try and teach you.” 

“ Thanks, I have an admirable teach2r in Frieda already.” 
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“Ah indeed! but, mademoiselle, ladies always learn best from a 
master.” . 

“Do they ?” questioned Grace. 

“ Are you and Frieda devoted friends—absorbed in each other ?” 

“ Yes, when we agree.” 

“ What, quarrel already!” 

“Too much sweetness sickens.” 

Another pause. 

“T hope mademoiselle is pleased so far with her visit to 
Germany ? ” 

“‘Yes, very much pleased; everyone is kind, and I like the life. 
But, Monsieur de Falkenberg, I am quite sure you will find my 
uncle in the dining-room ; he always goes there about a quarter of an 
hour before dinner, and Frau Alvsleben will be looking for you.” 

‘She does not know I am here.” 

“‘She must have seen your horse by this time.” 

“Do you wish me to go away, mademoiselle?” a half smile, as 
he pulled his long, fair moustache. 

“ Who? me—not at all. Iam going away myself.” Collecting 
the collars and cuffs she had finished, and laying them in a neat 
little basket, she took off and folded up her apron; then, basket in 
hand, went to the door, which he, starting up, opened for her, and 
with a sweet, quick smile and little nod, she passed him, saying: “ Au 
revoir, Monsieur de Falkenberg.” 

He looked after her a moment, and turning back for his cap mur- 
mured: “Ach so! the stranger cousin is no milk-and-water English 
mees,” and strolled away into the hall, where he met his aunt 
coming from the kitchen, and accompanied her into the dining- 
room. 

Meantime, Grace ran upstairs to give Gertrud her belongings, 
passing Wolff yon Falkenberg under a mental review as she went. 
His looks had impressed her favourably. He was quite as tall as 
Max, and much broader; his sunburnt face a deep red-brown to 
where the band of the cap pressed on his brow ; wavy, abundant fair 
hair; light blue-grey, quick, perhaps fierce eyes, set somewhat wide 
apart, under a broad brow; and a straight nose, with a fine soldierly 
carriage, entitled him to be called a handsome man, a fact of which 
he was quite aware. Yet Grace, comparing him in her mind with 
Dr. Sturm’s’ plain countenance, thought how charm of expression 
outweighed regularity of features. 

‘“‘ Here are your things, Gertrud. May I come in?” 

“Certainly! thousand thanks, dear Grace! I am not nearly ready 
yet. Will you sew a hook on my waistband, and tell me is my head 
right ?” 
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“T suppose it is,” said Grace, gazing at the edifice. “It is the 
size of two.” 


“ Well,” returned Gertrud sharply, “it is better than going as if 
to a bath.” 


“There is no accounting for taste,” remarked Grace philosophically, 
as she threaded a needle. 

“Do you know is dinner served yet?” cried Gertrud, who was 
in a state of excited hurry. “I sent word to my mother, who 
must add something to the meal. And where—where is Frieda?” 

“T do not know ; perhaps downstairs.” 

“ Ah, yes! I doubt not, full-dressed to receive the company,” said 
Gertrud sharply. “She is ever quick when Herr Hauptmann 
comes!” 


“Well, it is I who have received him to-day. I left him in the 
ironing-room.” 

“Tn the ironing-room!” repeated Gertrud, in great astonishment. 
** Wie—how—how came he there?” 

“ He was looking for you.” 

“Gott in Himmel! I am glad I escaped. And did you speak to 
him, my Gracechen ?—you were not shy ? ” 

_ “Shy!” repeated Grace contemptuously ; “why should I be shy 
with a young man not much older or wiser than myself?” 

“Yes, yes, I know ; you are no ‘ Backyischchen’ (shy school-girl)— 
you are bold.” 

“T hope I am not unmaidenly, if that is what being no Backfischchen 
means,” returned Grace coolly. “ But I am not shy, certainly.” 

“Please, will the gnidigen Friulein come to table?” said one of 
the servants, outside the door. 

The whole party were assembled when Grace and Gertrud entered 
the dining-room. 

Herr von Falkenberg stood talking with the count in one of the 
windows, and Frieda was assisting Marie to place the dishes on the 
table, while Frieda Alvsleben and the Verwalter were standing by 
their respective chairs. 

“ Ah!” cried the count perceiving his grand-niece ; “ come here, ma 
belle. Here, Monsieur de Falkenberg, is a specimen of an Irish girl. 
Let me present Monsieur le Baron de Falkenberg to you, chérie.” 

“TI have already presented myself,’ returned that gentleman, 
bowing low, “and hope mademoiselle will pardon the presumption.” 

“Dinner is quite ready,” said Gertrud. 

“Ah, my fair cousin, I hoped to have found yow the first,” said 
Falkenberg, with a kind of careless gallantry kissing her hand, though 
he hardly looked at her; “ but I found a stranger in your place! ” 

Gertrud’s rather heavy countenance assumed an expression of 
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serene content as he spoke; and with a loud scraping, as they drew 
in their chairs over the bare floor, they sat down to table. 

The first half of dinner was too serious to permit of more than a 
dropping fire of question and answer; but the pangs of hunger 
assuaged, everyone began to talk. The strings of their tongues indeed 
seemed loosed, so rapidly did they go. 

But it was all in German, though Grace caught a word here and 
there from which she gathered some idea of the subjects. 

Hay, oats, and Winter-Saat (seed), from Herr Sturm ; the unver- 
schdmtes Betragen (scandalous conduct) of the Mittel Magd, and all 
the Mdgde, from Frau Alvsleben ; some inquiries as to the health of 
Herr Hauptmann Miiller, from the young ladies; and a discussion of 
the most animated nature between the general and Falkenberg, in 
which the words “ horse,” ‘“ Hauptmann,” “ three thousand thalers,” 
occurring frequently, suggested to Grace the purchase of a horse by 
her grand-uncle. 

In this conversation Frau Alvsleben joined, evidently as a 
dissentient. She very often differed from her father, and not unfre- 
quently overruled the old man’s wishes ; but on the present occasion 
he seemed to have the all-powerful Falkenberg on his side. 

“N’est-ce pas, mademoiselle?” said Falkenberg, catching Grace's 
eye as she strove to gather the sense of the talk about her, and ad- 
dressing her suddenly in French; “monsieur your uncle ought to 
buy a horse which I can procure for him—sound, steady, only five 
years old, and fit to carry a lady. Then Frieda would have the 
benefit of it.” 

“TJ doubt it,” cried Frieda, “for I must ever ride with my grand- 
father.” 

“Ah! M. de Falkenberg,” cried Grace, “do take us out riding 
with you. This must be a charming country for riding !” 

“ Ah! you are an enthusiastic horsewoman,” he returned, looking 
at her with a cool, deliberate stare. “ English ladies generally are. 
I believe I have a nice little horse here that will suit you—a little 
wild, but you don’t mind that ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Grace, laughing. “Ido not want to risk my 
neck.” 

“ And I should be indeed grieved to do so,” replied Falkenberg 
lowering his voice a little, as he leant forward to touch her glass 
with his. Then addressing his aunt: “ What do you say, madame ? 
Shall we fix the partie for to-morrow? I will take care of Frieda 
and mademosielle.” 

“Oh! my dear uncle must come too. Will you not, uncle?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life, dear; only, I have nothing to ride.” 

“My horse is at your service, Herr General,” said the inspector. 
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* But Frieda—what can Frieda ride?” said the mother. 

Whereupon a noisy argument ensued, in which everyone took 
part, and Grace could not follow; which ended, as Frieda explained, 
by von Falkenberg propos'‘ng to send into Zittau for his friend 
Hauptmann Miiller’s horse, to be tried by the general on the following 
day with a view to purchase, a suggestion opposed by Frau Alvsleben 
but carried by a large majority of votes. 

Whereupon Falkenberg, draining a last beaker of beer, rose and 
went to a side-table to write a note which his servant was to take to 
the owner of the horse when he returned to Zittau. 

“That is quite delightful—a thousand thanks, M. de Falkenberg ! 
I have always longed for a ride with the count; now we shall be a 
nice little partie carrée.” 

“ Charmed to fulfil your wishes, mademoiselle ! ” 

“ But you forget,” said Gertrud, ia a loud aside voice to Frieda— 
“you forget that Herr Dr. Sturm comes to-morrow ! ” 

Frieda’s face fell a little, and Falkenberg said sharply : 

“Sturm! is he coming here ? ” 

“ Yes,” returned Frau Alvsleben. “The father has not seen him 
since he came home, and he is a love-worthy creature.” 

Falkenberg folded his note in silence, and Frieda said : 

“Well, you and the mother will be here to keep him company; 
and then he will like some talk with his brother.” 

“ Now, ladies, what shall we do?” said Falkenberg, rising, note 
in hand. ‘ Has Mees Frere ascended the Oybin yet?” 

“No,” said everyone. 

“ And has been your guest for a fortnight! Ah, mademoiselle, you 
wanted my guidance. Let us go this afternoon; there is shade 
nearly all the way. It will be—let me see—an hour to the foot of 
the rock, half an hour to ascend, half an hour to drink coffee, another 
half hour to examine the ruins, and an hour and a quarter to return 
—three hours and three quarters, and it is now two. Let us start at 
three, and we shall be back for supper. What do you say ?” 

“Yes,” and “ Yes,” from Grace and the sister. 

“ And the Herr General ?” 

* Yes, too.” 

“Ach Gott, Vaterchen! it is too much for you.” 

“Tf you would not be too tired,” cried Grace eagerly. 

“We would certainly find some carriage to return in at the restaura- 
tion, if the Herr General needs it.” 

“Not I!” exclaimed the old gentleman stoutly; “I shall walk as 
well as the best of you.” 

The object of the proposed excursion was a huge mass of rock at 


the entrance of an oval valley, like the basin o! an evaporated lake, 
VoL. LX:I. 2 
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about four miles distant, and surrounded by hills of more or less 
altitude ; amid which wound wooded gorges, full of picturesque and 
strange rocks, formed by Nature in her most fantastic mood, worn 
into hollows and moulded into peaks and angles and ridges, eaten 
away here and rounded off there’ by the action of prehistoric 
tides, 

The Oybin * itself is of beehive shape, covered with pine-trees, and 
a rich growth of ferns, mosses, brambles, heather, and cranberries, 
save at one side, where a sheer precipice, of some three hundred feet, 
beetles over the village, the smooth grey sandstone water-worn, 
apparently, into the shape of a cyclopean ship’s side. A higher 
portion of the rock or hill rears itself above, its broken surface 
sparsely dotted with pine-trees, A little beyond this mighty mass 
of stone, the ground on which the village stands rises steeply to a 
pine-covered isthmus, which connects the promontory of the Oybin 
with the next hill; on this side stands a little whitewashed church, 
with a wooden belfry, built upon the rock, and following its slope. 
Here begins the long stair, chiefly hewn out of the stone, which, with 
sundry turns, leads through a couple of crumbling gateway-towers to 
the top. 

The remains of a monastery crown the summit; through the still 
lovely lancet windows of the ruined church graceful branches of oak 
and sycamore have thrust themselves; and through the pillared 
openings of the roofless cloisters you look down over the billowy tree- 
tops to a mere or tyke, once the convent fish-pond, hundreds of feet 
beneath, or away to loftier wooded mountains opposite ; and then pass 
through a low arch into the most picturesque of graveyards, ‘“‘ where 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” many steps nearer heaven 
than they lived. Beyond is the inevitable restauration, and on the 
highest point stands the last remnant of the original Robber Castle 
—an unpromising origin, yet from such rude beginnings German 
Church and State seem everywhere to have sprung. 

The Oybin presents, in fact, an epitome of the national history : 
robber stronghold, cloistered cell, Lutheran church, and moderr 
beer-house. 

The walk to this celebrated locality was very pleasant; every 
step revealed new beauties, while the interchange of chaff and 
jest between von Falkenberg, his cousins, and the kindly, genial 
count, made the way short. Grace listened amused, though not 
able to join in the fun, She added her quota, however, by her 
attempts to speak German, in which von Falkenberg took a great 
interest and no small amusement. He was, however, careful to 
distribute his attentions equally. 


* Pronounce “Oy” as in “ boy,” “ bin” as in “ been.” 
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Grace kept close to her uncle. In this strange land he seemed 
the one thing belonging to her—the only one who knew her mother, 
Randal, Mab, and poor dear Jimmy Byrne! She felt—as all must 
do—that isolation, that sense of groping in the dark, when those 
around you speak an unknown tongue; yet the marvellous adapt- 
ability of youth was already familiarising her with the achs and 
ichs, the terrible topsy-turvy sentences, the fearful composite words, 
which fell so glibly from the lips of her companions. 

How she longed for a fairy wand to transplant mother and 
Mab to this fair land and sweet air, laden with the indescribable 
aromatic perfume of the pine-woods. Should she be able to find 
a shelter for them in this pleasant homely place, where wealth 
was not indispensable to happiness or social standing, and the dear 
patient mother would enjoy something of that consideration and 
distinction so precious to her simple heart? and Mab—if anything 
could mould Mab, it would be the admirable system of German 
education. 

When arrived at the restauration, Gertrud and Frieda avowed them- 
selves dead beat, and the count, though not owning himself fatigued, 
seemed ready enough to sit down, while his grand-daughters waited 
for their coffee, and Falkenberg called loudly for beer. So the party 
sat down before the little inn, which commands a charming view of 
the road winding through the wooded ravine beneath; the village 
of Olbersdorf, at a little distance, trickling down to Zittau, with its 
green accompaniment of poplars and lindens, like a living stream 
along the hollow, which, with often a turn, leads gently to the plain, 
stretching in many-tinted patches far away into the dim blue dis- 
tance, where the outline of the Prussian Landkrone is faintly dis- 
cernible against the sky. Grace strolled forward, and leaning over 
the rail which defended the kind of terrace on which they sat, drank 
in the beauty of the scene alone for a few moments, lost in thought 
and memory—so lost that she did not heed an approaching footfall, 
though she presently was conscious that eyes were fixed upon her, 
and that her own were wet. 

“May I venture to break upon your thoughts?” said Falkenberg, 
with a slight smile—not an unkindly smile. “The count and my 
cousins are tired ; and as you do not appear to require rest, I will, if 
you permit, guide you round the rock and ruins.” 

“Oh, thank you, I do not want to rest !—I am charmed so with this 
place. It is extraordinary, and beautiful, and different from every- 
thing I have seen before! ” 

“ Allons done!—permit me!” he held out his hand to assist her 
up one or two rugged steps, and then through a fissure in the rock so 
narrow that the Hauptmann’s shoulders could only pass edgeways ; 

252 
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so out upon a giddy path, from which a variety of wooded hills were 
pointed out and named by her companion, till Grace was fairly 
puzzled with the strange nomenclature—Tépfer and Scharfenstein, 
Pferdeberg, Jonsberg, and, towering over all, the Riesengebirge. 
Then through more dark and rocky passages, and up steep wooden 
stairs to the topmost portion of the hill, where a sort of oblong 
trough, cut out of the rock on the edge of a huge precipice, is shown 
as the “ Emperor’s Bed.” 

Here was the widest view of all, and they paused silently for a 
few minutes—Grace straining her eyes into the distance, and com- 
paring the scene before her to the outlook from Dungar, with inex- 
pressible tender longing. 

“Tt is curious,” she said at last. “I find myself looking uncon- 
sciously for the sea. I feel imprisoned without the sea.” 

“T should imagine the sea would give a feeling of imprisonment.” 
replied Falkenberg, looking observantly at his companion, who was 
quite a new specimen of the genus “ young lady ” to him. 

“No, it gives a feeling of freedom. On the sea you can go every- 
where, and escape from everyone. I do not know which I like best 
—a free gallop on a good horse, or to dash over the waves in a fast 
sailing-boat, lying over on her side, and going like the wind! To be 
sure, a horse is a living thing ; you can love it best!” 

“But you could not have enjoyed all this in London?” said 
Falkenberg, smiling at her warmth, which yet moved his own 
pulses. 

“T did not always live in London, thank God!” cried Grace. 
“We lived with grandpapa—the count’s brother-in-law, you know— 
away in the west of Ireland.” 

“ Ah, indeed! why did you leave it?” he asked, with the unhesi- 
tating curiosity of a German. 

“Grandpapa died, and then it was no more our home. The next 
heir took it.” 

“T understand! Then mademoiselle has had something of a boy’s 
training ?” 

“T wish I had!” replied Grace candidly. ‘‘ I should be consider- 
ably better educated than Iam. I ran about with Randal, with my 
brother, certainly, and so had much more pleasure, I believe, than the 
generality of girls. People who have never ridden on horseback, or 
sailed in boats when the waves run high, have only known half a 
life. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“T do certainly; but I imagine this sense of physical enjoyment 
must be rare among young ladies. Even American girls, who are 
very different from ours, do not speak like you. 

“No?” returned Grace dreamily, her eyes fixed and looking far 
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away. “I certainly have had great advantages””—she spoke with 
simple sincerity—“ but that is all over now.” 

“Why? If you come here to stay, as the general says you think 
of doing, you can get very good horses.” 

“No doubt, but then my mother is not rich enough to buy or keep 
any.” 

“ Ach so! I am sure mine are quite at your service.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much, M. de Falkenberg, You are 
very good to say so, but I daresay they will give me a mount at 
Dalbersdorf sometimes, and I must cultivate Frieda’s love of 
riding !” 

“T think Frieda will do much for you. She is an angel, the gentle 
Frieda ! ” 

“T am sure she is,” said Grace earnestly; “I like her the best. 
Gertrud is very nice but x 

“Not a word against Gertrud,” interrupted Falkenberg, with a 
laugh that sounded unpleasant and mocking to Grace;“I am her 
avowed admirer !” 

“Are you?” she returned, with such honest surprise that her 
companion laughed again, this time more naturally. 

“You see what magic you exercise, when I am growing confi- 
dential with you on— how many ?—four or five hours’ acquaint- 
ance.” 

He spoke jestingly, but something in his bold eyes made Grace 
suddenly, though vaguely, conscious that they were alone. Yet, with 
instinctive tact, she asked the names of some distant villages, and for 
some account of the ruins, of whose history Falkenberg confessed 
himself ignorant, before she suggested that it was time to return to 
Count Costello. 

The walk back was very pleasant, though less noisy than their 
going forth. Grace told Frieda she must often come to the Oybin 
with her, as she wanted to examine every part of the ruins, and even 
try to sketch them. 

“Dr. Sturm will tell you all about everything,” said Frieda, who 
walked at one side of the count and Grace at the other, while Gertrud 
brought up the rear under Falkenberg’s care ; “ there is nothing Dr. 
Sturm cannot explain.” 

“Faith, there is no end to his learning!” remarked the general ; 
“and what's better, he has not an ounce of conceit. He is like a child 
in some ways.” 

“* Wise as a serpent, as harmless as a dove,’” sneered Falkenberg. 

“Why are serpents always considered wise?” asked Grace, “Is 
it because they are crawly and venomous?” 

“ Mademoiselle is philosophical too?” 
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“‘The dear Gracechen is too clever for you, mon cher cousin,” cried 
Frieda. 

“ Would that I might sit at her feet and gather honied wisdom 
from her lips!” said Falkenberg. 

The count made some retort in German, which set them all 
laughing ; and a few minutes’ more quick walking brought them to 
the house, where they found Frau Alvsleben knitting in the dining- 
room, waiting for them with characteristic patience. 


Cuaprter XX, 


Sunpay at Dalbersdorf, though very unlike an English Sabbath, was 
nevertheless a day of rest to the employed, and of social enjoyment to 
the employers. 

The day began a little later than during the rest of the week, and 
the members of the household took it in turn to make an appearance 
in the family loge, or pew—a sort of square apartment in the gallery 
of the village church, where the service began at nine in the morning. 
This edifice was of the ordinary Saxon type, and in some respects re- 
sembled the earlier Protestant parish-churches in England. High 
narrow pews disfigured the body of the building ; a gallery ran round 
it, wherein were the seats of the more distinguished members of the 
congregation. Over the entrance was a gaudily-coloured, exceedingly 
wheezy organ, and facing it was the pulpit—a curious shapeless 
erection, covered with illogical wavy ornamentation, much gilded, 
with a large round opening in the middle, out of which the clergyman 
looked and gesticulated while preaching—a grey dove, with a pink 
and gold collar, surmounting all; while beneath was a Commu- 
nion-table adorned with a high black cross, on which hung a bronze 
Christ. 

The Dalbersdorf pew was lined with memorial tablets of deceased 
Alvslebens—some of pyramidal shape and large size, all more or less 
hideous. The whole interior was profusely decorated with heaps of 
coarse paint; the front of the gallery was divided into panel pictures 
of Bible scenes, infinitely inferior to the gaily-coloured sheets which 
hang on the walls of an English infant-school, the artist not shrink- 
ing even from the awful difficulties of “The Last Judgment.” The 
very walls and roof were covered with endless many-tinted scrolls and 
lines. The effect was tawdry and disagreeable, while the damp, 
earthy atmosphere suggested the unpleasantness of decay rather than 
the dignity of age. Nor was the scanty congregation more agree- 
able to the eye. It was composed of a curious variety of wonder- 
fully wrinkled old women, all clean and neat, it is true, but painfully 
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unpicturesque in their comfortable attire; young ones in broad- 
brimmed hats, with long streaming ribbons and strictly modern 
dresses of the most glaring and decided hues; a few withered, totter- 
ing old men, and a large sprinkling of rosy-cheeked boys. 

The service, too, was wearisome even to those who understood it 
(judging from Frieda’s face), while to Grace it was of course neither 
satisfactory nor sanctifying to hear long prayers in an unknown 
tongue, and sermons equally incomprehensible, to say nothing of the 
howling of endless monotonous hymns at the highest pitch of the 
singers’ voices, which certainly did not show the musical perception 
supposed to be indigenous to Germans. 

Finding that no one objected to her staying at home, as church- 
going appeared to be an avowed sacrifice to the exigencies of position, 
Grace availed herself of the liberty allowed her, and enjoyed her 
Sunday morning in her own room, writing to the dear mother— 
reading the liturgy of her Church, feeling always refreshed after half 
an hour of hearty prayer and earnest thought. 

The rest of the family generally took Sunday morning also as a 
specially personal possession, and occupied it as seemed best to them. 
Frieda often utilised it for a long practice on the grand piano in the 
“Oben Stube” (upper chamber), or finished some elaborate bit of 
china-painting, or shut herself up with a thrilling novel; while 


Gertrud devoted it to especial darning, or mending of things too 


oO? 
precious for every-day work. 


When Grace first heard the sound of scales and exercises on the 
sacred day, and saw her cousins, needle in hand—or worse, the Haus- 
midchen, radiant in red ribbons, depart, avowedly to dance at a ball 
at the village restauration—she felt as if the sleepy little place had 
suddenly developed into a modern Sodom or Gomorrah. But soon 
the immense power which is exercised by the habits and opinions of 
those we live with began to influence her, and she acknowledged that 
the simple, kindly people around were not less true or honest or 
Christian in the essentials of conduct, for all the difference between 
their Sabbath and ours; yet to the last, she missed the peaceful 
holiness that, in spite of many flaws in the conduct of its observers, 
must always endear the memory of an English Sunday. 

This particular Sunday, however, was a busy day. Before the 
second breakfast was served, Grace heard the trampling of horses’ feet 
as she sat writing to her mother (her usual Sunday occupation) in 
her own room, and concluded that the steed her grand-upcle was to 
try had arrived. On descending to the dining-room, she found Dr. 
Sturm making his bow to Frau Alvsleben. Grace therefore addressed 
him in French, in order to include that lady in the conversation ; but 
the doctor, though understanding her perfectly, was not so fluent in 
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that language as in English, into which, on the lady of the house 
leaving the room, they soon glided. 

Grace had begun to inquire the history of the ruins they had 
visited the evening before, when the door opened and Frieda came in 
—Frieda looking very fresh and pretty, in a blue muslin dress and 
ribbons, a blue velvet band fastening a large silver locket round her 
throat. Dr. Sturm was facing Grace, with his back to the door. 
Yet so soon as Frieda’s foot passed the threshold, he hesitated, paused 
and “lost the thread of his discourse,” while a faint colour came into 
his pale cheek—symptons not lost upon Grace. “ Here is Frieda,” 
she exclaimed, and Dr. Sturm, turning quickly, went to greet her 
with a certain amount of shyness surprising in so distinguished a 
savant. Frieda, in spite of a sweet smile and becoming blush, 
received him coldly ; and there was an awkward silence of a few 
moments, broken by Grace, who telling Frieda the subject of their 
conversation, resumed it, and learned how in the second half of the 
fourteenth century the Emperor Charles IV. invited some Celestine 
monks from Avignon, and established them on the Oybin, where for 
nearly two hundred years they and their successors led “ blameless 
and useful lives” until the Reformation, which dried up their sources 
of revenue, and found converts among the monks themselves. Then 
a fearful storm rent the rocks, partly destroying their house; a fire 
succeeded, after which the community removed to Zittau and 
gradually died out, while their church and dwelling were left to 
neglect and decay. 

Count Costello came in before the story was ended. Soon the 
whole party assembled—the Verwalter and his brother greeting each 
other with undisguised pleasure. 

Frau Alvsleben was very kind, yet there was an indescribable 
something in her manner that to Grace’s quick perception implied 
conscious superiority and condescension. 

However, the morning passed very pleasantly. The young ladies, 
at least the Fraulein Alvsleben, took their knitting into the arbour, 
the count accompanying them; and Grace read to him a leading 
article in the Daily News on the political prospects of Austria, 
during which Dr. Sturm and his brother added themselves to the 
group. 

When she had finished, Dr. Sturm complimented her on her clear 
enunciation and expressive emphasis. Then they strolled in the 
garden, and Grace found Dr. Sturm’s conversation fascinating. His 
words seemed to lift some thick curtain, and let in a clearer, newer 
light on most of the topics they discussed. She continued to talk 
and listen, walking slowly to and fro in the shadow of the house till 
she perceived all the rest had disappeared ; and witha sudden fear that 
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she had absorbed him selfishly, perhaps kept him from his brother, 
she apologised and went indoors. 

At dinner Falkenberg appeared, to Grace’s surprise, still in 
uniform. 

He saluted Dr. Sturm with careless, scant civility—the young 
ladies with fluent compliments; and then the serious work of dinner 
began. 

“ Miiller has sent the horse,” said the Hauptmann, in the first 
pause of eating. 

“Yes,” returned Count Costello, “I have been looking at him. 
He seems a serviceable animal—not quite up to my weight, I 
fear.” 

“We will see! You do not want to ride twenty miles every 
day ? ”? 

“True! but it makes a horse rather unsafe on his legs, if he is 
overweighted.” 

“T am sure,” cried Frau Alvsleben, “‘the dear Vaterchen would be 
better without a horse. He can ride one of ours now and again, 
but I shall always be terrified at the idea of his going out on a wild, 
overfed beast that has scarce any work to do.” 

“Ach! dearest daughter,” said the general drily, “I am not a 
bedridden helpless dotard yet; and, Donner-wetter! when my old 
friend and comrade leaves me the means to do it, I'll buy a horse if 
the devil himself said no! ” 

“Bravo, Herr Graf!” cried Falkenberg. He seemed highly 
amused at the old man’s rebellion against Frau Alvsleben, who did 
not like any member of the family to spend money without her con- 
sent and approbation. ‘And we will have a good gallop to-day— 
eh, mesdemoiselles ? ” 

“T shall not,” said Gertrud shortly. 

“No, no, of course not. We all know you are the type of the 
home-staying, gracious German maiden, all feminine gentleness and 
devotion, leaving these rough sports to foreigners, and—and—what 
shall I say ?—wilde-rosen, like Frieda! ” 

Gertrud simpered and drew up, while Frieda shook her head and 
laughed ; and Grace thought there was as much mockery as compli- 
ment in the speech. 

“ When shall we start ?” she asked. 

“ About three,’ returned the count. “We must smoke a cigar, 
and you have to dress.” 

“ And where shall we go?” asked Frieda. 

“By Oybin to Liickendorf,” returned the Hauptmann. “It is 
not too far, and we must not fatigue the ladies.” 

“My girl here, is up to more than that,” exclaimed the count in 
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German. “She is of the old Costello de Burgh race, and can keep 
the saddle longer than most women.” 

He spoke in German, and Grace did not catch his meaning. 

“Ach Gott!” cried Frau Alvsleben pettishly, “she is not nearer 
to you than your own grandchild! Frieda is also of your race!” 

“So she is, my dearest one!” said the old man, nodding to her 
with a kindly smile. “But the Gross-nichte, she is all Irish; that 
is,” remembering her paternity, “ English and Irish.” 

“The Herr General’s patriotism has refreshed itself since his visit 
to London,” cried Falkenberg. “Herr General, I drink to you! 
Miss Frere, you must let me fill your glass—it is to your uncle;” 
and he stretched over to put some red wine into her glass, as she sat 
opposite to him—first, as German good-breeding requires, pouring a 
spoonful or two into his own, to make sure that the wine was free 
from cork and wax. 

“Your health, dear uncle!” said Grace softly, giving him a 
loving look, and touching his glass; whereupon Falkenberg said, in 
French, in a low quick tone, unheard by the rest, amid a clatter of 
talk between Frau Alvsleben, Gertrud, and the Verwalter, who were 
with one accord describing the misdemeanours of some Bohemian 
reapers to Dr. Sturm: 

“ Give me also a kindly wish, fair stranger!” holding out his glass 
with a sudden flash of admiration in his glance, that showed Grace 
light eyes could speak eloquently as well as dark ones, surprising her 
into a blush, and sensation of pleasure, half fun, half csquetry, at the 
idea of a German admirer, of which the next moment she was 
ashamed ; though she chinked her glass with his, giving him a frank 
smile and half bow as she did so, which implied more goodwill than 
the mere words, “ Your very good health.” 

Falkenberg drained his, and put it down prepared to attack a dish 
just set on the table. It contained what seemed to Grace something 
like an attenuated cat, with only the hind legs, done exceedingly 
brown, split open, and thickly stuck with elongated cubes of 
bacon. 

“ What is that ?” she asked the count, next whom she was sitting. 

“Hare!” he returned. ‘Did you never see hare before ?” 

“ Never like that ; why, where are the shoulders ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” cried the count; “I had forgotten how they 
dress a hare at home.” 

“Ach, mein Vater!” said Frau Alvsleben, “is my house not your 
home? Have you learned to love England so much since you went 
back there ?” she spoke in a wounded tone, but there was an angry 
sparkle in her eye. 


“Gott bewahr, beloved daughter! I spoke of my boyhood’s home. 
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Here, send the little cousin some, and let her taste how good a Saxon 
hare is.” 

Then Gertrud asked how they cooked hare in England; and 
Grace was surprised to find that the English cuisine, according to 
the ideas of her cousin, consisted of nearly raw meat, vegetables 
barely cooked, and swimming in hot water, red pepper, plum-pudding, 
apple-pie, and mustard. 

The discussion which arose was excessively noisy and very merry ; 
and Grace, attempting to explain matters in German, added to the 
hilarity, though her efforts to speak in their language were most 
kindly encouraged by her companions, and Falkenberg protested he 
would not utter a word of any other tongue during their expedition 
that afternoon. 

Then the count stood up, and, in a short hearty speech, proposed 
the health of their honoured guest, Dr. Sturm, at which Frieda 
coloured with pleasure, and everyone, even Falkenberg, was obliged 
to join cordially. Dr. Sturm replied briefly, and Grace thought his 
voice the sweetest and most pleasing she had heard since she crossed 
the sea. 

Finally, Frau Alvsleben, with the dignity and graciousness she 
frequently assumed, drank to her good friend and “ with-worker Herr 
Heinrich Sturm, whose never-to-be-sufficiently-acknowledged help was 
so valuable.” 

Then, amid a loud scraping of chairs and “Gesegnete Mahlzeits,” 
they rose, and the gentlemen adjourned to a verandah or terrace, 
where, with much empressement, the young ladies waited on them, 
assisting Marie, the Stuben-madchen, to set forth huge glasses of beer 
on a rustic table, bringing cigars, pipes, matches, somewhat to Grace’s 
surprise ; she limited herself to providing for her uncle’s wants, and 
then went away to her room. 

It was a fine but grey afternoon when the party assembled at the 
door leading into the farm-yard, where Frieda preferred to mount, 
because the stone parapet which defended the steps afforded a con- 
venient means of ascending on horseback. The horses were good 
enough—a dark brown mare and a bay horse, in fair condition, and 
well groomed, the property of Falkenberg (the latter had an English 
lady’s saddle) ; an iron-grey, somewhat rough, but sober-looking, and 
serviceable, on which also a lady’s saddle had been placed: and a roan, 
which Grace decided was the best of the lot, were waiting. This 
last was the horse sent for trial, and round him the gentlemen were 
gathered. 

Grace noticed something different in the general look of the cattle 
from those at home. They were not so smart; their necks craned 
about as if the animals were not thoroughly broken; their limbs were 
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less fine. The roan, indeed, looked like an English horse ;- and, at 
all events, Grace went joyfully amongst them, delighted to have horses 
to pat and give sugar to once more. 

Her heart beat with pleasure at wearing, for the second or third 
time only, her new, well-fitting, dark-blue habit: a narrow, white 
linen collar, with a small black tie at the throat; a cylinder hat, linen 
cuffs, wash-leather riding-gloves, and a plain, unornamented riding- 
whip slung‘to her wrist, completed a most gentlemanlike toilette, worn 
with the ease and grace of long custom, and suiting admirably a round, 
pliant figure, more rich than slight, yet girlish; her compact hair 
and simple dress looking thoroughly business-like. 

“What do you think of the roan, Grace?” said her uncle, finding 
her near him. 

Falkenberg turned as he spoke, and gazed at her with unconcealed 
criticism. 

“T like his looks,” she replied. “ His head is well set on, and he 
has honest eyes,” patting his neck, and offering him some sugar 
she had begged from Frieda, and which the horse ate greedily. 

“Where did Miiller get him?” asked the count, walking slowly 
round the animal. 

“T think he picked him up in France after the fighting was over 
—just before we were ordered back.” 

“ He looks English-bred to me,” returned the count. 

“T fancy he is a little puffy about the hocks,” observed Grace, 
who took the deepest interest in the discussion, and, somewhat to the 
surprise of both her uncle and Falkenberg, after again patting his 
shoulder, drew her hand gently, but firmly, down the animal’s fore 
leg, with a dexterous accustomed touch, to which he yielded, and let 
her raise and turn his hoof to be examined. All this in utter uncon- 
sciousness of doing anything singular. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace! have care, do have care!” cried Frieda, from 
the doorstep. 

Smiling, Grace nodded to her, saying to her uncle : 

“T do not think there is much the watter ; just you try.” 

“Ma chére! ma chére! come away!” screamed Frau Alvsleben ; 
“you touch the beast as if you were a groom! It is not comme 
al faut.” 

Grace, colouring slightly at the rebuke, but anxious not to 
displease, obeyed, and returned to the doorstep where Frieda stood, 
looking very pretty. She had a green habit, made with a double 
breast, open to show an elaborate shirt-front, with a frill standing 
up round her throat, fastened with a large pink bow and a brooch, and 
a hat with feathers and a veil in which she might have gone to 
church. 
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"Come, mesdemoiselles,” cried Falkenberg, “who will mount 
first ? ” 

“ Oh, Grace,” said Frieda. “But do take care, Wolff! Are you sure 
your horse will not be too wild? has he ever been ridden by a lady?” 

“Yes; I was assured when I bought him that he would carry a 
lady. I got him from the Clam Gallas stables.” 

Grace laid hold of the pommel, and lifting her skirt slightly, 
looked round for some one to mount her. 

“You had better come up here—you can get on much better,” 
exclaimed Frieda. 

“Can you not put me up?” said Grace to the count. “Have 
you forgotten how to mount a lady, uncle ?” 

“No, faith! give me your pretty little foot.” 

And the old man, seconding her spring, lifted her to the saddle 

before Frieda could finish the remonstrance she had begun. 
' “Has he a very hard mouth? or is he given to bolt?” she asked, 
as Falkenberg placed the reins in her hand, evidently intending her 
to ride on the curb. 

“No, he is steady enough. Why do you ask? ” 

“Because you want me to use the curb. At home I always ride 
on the snaffle—often without any curb.” 

“Here we always use the curb.” 

“ And when in Rome, do as Rome does,” added Count Costello, 
looking to his girths before swinging himself into the saddle. 

Meantime Dr. Sturm had assisted Frieda to mount; Falkenberg 
sprang on his horse, and with salutations from the group on the 
doorstep, and some last cautions screamed after them by Frau 
Alvsleben, they started, walking quietly over the pavement of the 
yard and under the walnut-trees, beyond which they turned from the 
road, and enjoyed a pleasant canter across a wide stretch of stubble 
field, and so on to the Oybin road, near a little wayside inn of the 
humblest order. 

How delightful it was to feel herself once more swaying to the 
motion of a horse! to enjoy the delicious sensation of double 
existence as she guided her steed with the motion of her wrist, albeit 
she found his mouth not too tender ; above all, to enjoy the mingled 
surprise, admiration, and disapprobation which Falkenberg with all 
his cool self-possession could not quite conceal. 

At first she rode beside her grand-uncle, whose pleasure in her 
company was great and undisguised, talking with him about the merits 
of his horse, sometimes reining in her own to take a comprehensive 
view of the animal, turning and changing from side to side with the 
practised ease of one whose horsemanship was the result of early habit. 

At first the bay had been restive and fidgety, evidently unaccus- 
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tomed to the skirt; but a light hand, a gentle touch, ‘and a firm 
seat, soon brought him into a better temper, and after a few screams 
and expostulations from Frieda, all went tranquilly. 

On the hard high-road they again rode slowly, and Falkenberg 
came up alongside as Grace was describing the last long ride she had 
taken with her grandfather. 

“Tt was round by the Benbola Hills, and you know that is ten 
miles,” she was saying. 

“Ten miles!” exclaimed Falkenberg: “how much German 
miles?” To their surprise he spoke in English. 

There was a general exclamation. 

“Where did you pick up English ?” cried the count. 

“Oh! I was in Dresden last spring, when I first returned from 
France, and knew some charming Americans; they taught me, and 
I had some lessons from a professor. Now, tres chere Mademoiselle 
Frere, you must complete my education.” 

This Grace readily promised ; and so they rode on together when 
the road narrowed, under the odorous pine-woods and huge solemn 
rocks, across the open space of the little Oybin valley, and up the 
sandy way that led by the curious Kelchstein or Chalice-stone—where 
the soft road tempted to a trot, which soon became a gallop—on to 
the top of the hill, along the edge of which the road now led, and 
from whence they looked over an immense tract, thickly studded 
with strange fantastically-shaped hills and partly covered by pine- 
forests, away to distant blue ranges, rising one above the other and 
mingling with the clouds, all clear, yet not sharply defined, in a 
tender grey Wouvermans-tinted atmosphere—a view that called forth 
rapturous admiration from Grace and expressions of pleasure from 
her companion. Then on again, speaking English and German, 
laughing heartily at each other’s mistakes, and, it must be confessed, 
flirting as gaily and unrestrainedly as if Grace had never quivered 
under the bitter pain of feeling herself deliberately neglected and 
ignored by her first ideal, Max—never shed tears of mortified 
affection and bruised pride; but she was a very different creature 
from the Grace Frere who this time last year had accepted her 
cousin’s kiss with such undoubting faith, such solemn confidence. 
Could she ever have the same trust again? Nevertheless, why 
should she not enjoy while she might? and why not amuse herself 
with the half-unwilling admiration of this saucy soldier ? 

But they feared to fatigue Frieda, so turned towards home after 
passing the comfortable village of Liickendorf, though the count 
wished to extend their ride to Gabel—a small Bohemian town; and 
again crossing some stubble fields, where Grace kept by her uncle’s 
side, they reached Dalbersdorf as evening was closing in. 
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“You must let me lift you down,” cried Falkenberg, throwing 
himself quickly from his horse. 

“T only want your hands,” said Grace, disentangling herself from 
the pommel; and taking them, she sprang lightly to the ground. 
“Thank you very much for the great pleasure you have given me,” 
she said, looking up in his eyes with a frank, sweet smile. “TI like 
your horse, now I am a little accustomed to him ; and you don’t ride 
badly yourself.” With a little approving nod, she gathered up her 
habit and ran indoors after Frieda, who had already dismounted with 
the assistance of Dr. Sturm. 

Falkenberg looked after her with a smile and slight elevation of 
the eyebrows ; he was not accustomed to patronising approbation. 

“ Begad! I have not had such a ride for ever so long!” exclaimed 
the count. “Faith! I must mind what I say since you understand 
English, Falkenberg! And now, isn’t it a pleasure to ride beside a 
girl that can sit her horse like my jewel of a niece! By Jupiter! 
she is not a penny the worse for the English strain in her 
blood !” 

Poor Frieda was dreadfully tired, and Grace felt more fatigued 
than she expected ; it was so long since she had mounted a horse. 
Both girls, however, had energy enough left to array themselves with 
due regard to the “ becoming ” for supper. After it there was music : 
Frieda sang with Dr. Sturm, and Falkenberg trolled forth some 
martial Lieder, to his own accompaniment, in a full, rich baritone, 
Dr. Sturm, his brother, and the young ladies joining in the refrain 
when there was one, even Grace catching up the air and adding her 
voice; whereupon Herr Doctor begged her to give them an English 
Lied, and Falkenberg added his entreaties, while the count crossed 
the room to pray for an Irish melody, and all joined in the request. 
Grace avowed her fear of giving pain rather than pleasure to so 
critical an audience, yet complied with unaffected readiness. Her 
fresh sympathetic voice and naturally dramatic expression, all un- 
taught though she was, gave a certain charm to the sad sweetness of 
that lovely air, “Has sorrow thy young days shaded?” All ap- 
plauded kindly except Falkenberg, while her uncle, taking her head 
between his hands, tenderly kissed her brow. 

“You have brought back my boyhood to me, me darlin’,” he said, 
“and now I will go to bed and dream of it.” 

Dr. Sturm was seriously eager in his advice that Grace should 
take lessons, and devote herself to music; he was sure she had great 
capabilities. 

“T do not think I have,” she returned. “I should prefer, if I 
could, to draw; but when I look at Frieda’s beautiful chinu-painting, 
I despair of myself.” 
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“Ach, not so! -China-painting is very mechanical,” said the 
doctor ; “you should try water-colours or oils.” k 

“Better take drawing-lessons from me!” cried Falkenberg, 
rousing himself from a fit of thought, in which he seemed lost after 
bidding Count Costello good-night. ‘I draw nearly as well as I 
sing,” he added, and drawing a chair beside Gertrud, began talking 
to her with some animation, though in a low tone. 

“T scarcely believe that,” returned Grace. “But Frieda has 
promised to help me, and I have great faith in Frieda.” 

She looked kindly at her cousin, whose countenance had changed 
when Dr. Sturm pronounced china-painting “ merely mechanical.” 

“ Not believe it!” exclaimed Falkenberg; “why, you must believe 
in me when you pronounce my horsemanship not so bad.” 

“ Horsemanship is not everything,” said Grace; and, a little afraid 
that she might seem rude to foreigners, with the minutie of whose 
manners she was not familiar, she added, “ But if you really draw as 
well as you sing, you deserve a more advanced pupil than I am.” 

After some more conversation with the doctor and Frieda, the 
former took his leave, as he had to walk into Zittau. The inspector 
also said good-night, intending to accompany his brother part of the 
way. Frau Alvsleben and Gertrud went out with them on the moon- 
lit terrace, exchanging last words respecting the occupations of to- 
morrow. Frieda, protesting she could not keep her eyes open, went 
away; and Grace following, found Falkenberg at the door. 

“We must soon arrange another ride,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“Yes, do,” she answered, putting hers into it. “ It was delightful 
to-day! Good-night, Herr von Falkenberg.” 

“ Good-night,” with an earnest look into her eyes. “I, too, shall 
dream of the song and the singer.” 

“ Better sleep sound, Monsieur le Capitaine!” returned Grace, 
laughing, as she left him, and ran upstairs, a sense of gratified vanity 
soothing her self-esteem, and restoring a little the faith in herself 
which had been so rudely shaken. 











